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Courtony  of  H.  f'ottroll.  Unitoti  HtAten  Miniiitrr  to  Bolivia 

KMHASSIKS  ANI>  LEGATIONS  WHICH  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  CENTENARY  OE  ROLIVIA 


Photograph  taken  in  the  Government  Palaee,  La  Par,,  .Viigust  22,  l‘J2'i 

Ambassadors,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Baron  de  Stengal,  Germany:  Seflor  don  Eduardo  Hay,  Mexico;  Hon.  Jess<-  S.  Cottrell,  Cnilwl  States  of  .America; 
Seftor  don  Arsenio  L6|)er  l)t*coud,  Paraguay;  Seflor  Dr.  lloracio  Carrillo,  .Argentina;  Seflor  Dr.  Eduardo  Dier  de  .Me<lina,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  AA’orship  of  Bolivia;  President  Bautista  Saavedra  of  Bolivia;  .Monsignor  Gaetano  Cicognani,  Papal  Nuncio;  Seflor  don  Barros 
Civsteflon,  Chile;  .Seflor  don  Manuel  Eliius  Bonnemai.son,  Peru;  Dr.  Nobiimichi  SakenolM-,  Ja|)an;  Senhor  .Araujo  Jorge,  Brazil.  Ministers,  s<^nd 
row  left  to  right,  lieginning  with  third:  Seflor  Dr.  .Moist's  .Ascarrunz,  Introducer  of  .Amhn.s.sadors;  .Seflor  don  Oscar  de  Ca.stro  Bachiiler,  ('iiba; 
Dr.  Castoldi,  Italy;  .Seflor  Dr.  Carlos  Paz,  Minister  of  Instruetion  and  .Agriculture,  Bolivia;  Hon.  Richard  Sturgis  Seymour,  Great  Britain; 
.M.  Ernest  Frank,  Belgium:  Seflor  Dr.  Pedro  la  Riva  A'ale,  A'enezuela;  .Seflor  Dr.  Pedro  Gutierrez,  Minister  of  War  of  Bolivia;  M.  Luis  Etigeno 
Lnnginis,  France.  Others  in  the  group  are  military  nieiiiliers  of  the  .S|N>cial  Missions,  counselors,  diplomatic  .secretaries  and  militar>'  altachf's 


NOVEMBER,  1925 


HIS  EXCELLKN('Y  Dr.  IVdro  (lonzaloz,  the  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President  September  25,  1925.  The 
ceremony  was  marked  on  both  sides  by  the  warmest 
e.xpressions  of  "ooil  will  and  friendly  understandin*;. 

Tlie  Minister  of  Xicarajiua,  in  part,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

Mk.  Puksiuknt: 

This  is  tlu‘  second  time  that  the  honor  of  representing  Nicaragua  t)efore  tlie 
Government  tlu*  I'nited  States  falls  on  me. 

The  relations  t)f  the  two  tlovernments  being  cemented  as  they  are  on  the 
foundatktn  of  the  most  jH-rfeet  good  understanding  and  sincere  ct)rdiality,  my 
only  duty  will  be  zealously  to  cultivate  them  so  that  they  may,  if  possible,  be 
more  and  more  close  and  fruitful  in  beneficent  results  for  the  two  jujoples. 

That  is  the  purpose  which  I  i)roposc  to  achieve,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
wilt  enlist  your  Excellency’s  benevolence. 

I  am.  Excellency,  the  bearer  of  a  friendly  message  from  the  people  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua  to  the  .\merican  Government  and  pcoi)te,  and  in  presenting 
it  to  you  and  placing  in  your  hands  the  letters  which  accredit  me  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  t)f  Nicaragua  near  your  enlightened 
Government,  may  I  be  allowed  t«>  make  ardent  wishes  for  your  jH'rsonal  happiness 
and  the  everla.sting  happine.ss  of  the  great  I'nited  States  which  you  so  worthily 
rule. 


President  C'oolidge  in  Ids  reply  expressed  the  following: 

Mk.  .Mixi.stek; 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  the  letters  accrediting  you  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  PleniiM)tentiary  of  Nicaragua  near  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  anti  to  recognize  you  in  that  high  rpiality. 

The  jK'ople  and  Government  of  the  Ibiited  States  have  followed  events  in 
Nicaragua  with  keen  interest.  In  recent  years  relations  between  the  two 
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cDtiiitrit's  !i:ive  1h“oii  os|H‘fi:illy  rinse  ami,  as  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say,  iKMirfirial 
to  both.  I  trust  that  our  rlTorts  to  help  Nicaragua  iu  the  jiast  have  lu'en  uiider- 
sttMxl  and  wt'leoiueil,  and  it  is  luy  ferveid  hoiM'  that  the  »-ra  of  |H‘aee  and  trau- 
(|iiillily  whieh  has  eoutiiiued  now  for  so  many  years  in  Nicaragua  may  Im  durable 
and  lasting. 

I  thank  you  for  the  fricndlv  gri'cting  which  you  brinn  from  the  jH'ojdc  and 
('lovcrnment  of  Nicaragua,  and  beg  you  to  convey  to  President  Solorzano  luy 
t)cst  wishes  for  his  iM-rsonal  welfare  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua. 

I  hoi>e  that  you  will  find  your  stay  in  this  city,  with  which  you  are  already 
accpiainted,  iu  every  way  iileasant  and  enjoyable. 

The  Minister  front  Nicaragua  who,  as  President  ('oolidge  remarked, 
is  quite  at  home  in  Wasliington,  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Chinandega, 
Nicaragua,  something  less  than  G")  years  ago.  His  preparatory 
studies  were  carried  on  in  the  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  his 
native  city,  where  he  obtained  the  title  of  Ph.  1).  Very  soon  after¬ 
wards  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Leon,  from  which 
lie  graduated  with  high  honors  and  the  titles  of  Licenciate  in  Law 
and  member  of  the  Bar  before  the  tribunals  of  the  Republic. 

Very  soon  after  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  entered 
public  life  as  the  Mayor  of  Chinandega  whence,  a  few  months  later,  he 
passed  to  the  State  Department,  where  he  served  for  the  space  of  two 
years  as  one  of  the  under  secretaries  during  the  administration  of 
President  Don  Evaristo  Carazo.  Upon  the  death  of  President 
Carazo  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Roberto  Sacasa,  the  successor  of 
the  latter.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  discharging  the 
duties  of  this  responsible  position  with  singular  ability  and  discretion 
for  two  years,  when  he  retired  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Managua,  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

In  1909  he  was  sent  by  his  Government  to  Washington,  in  the 
character  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  on 
special  mission  connected  with  the  hhnory  Claim,  a  mission  which 
was  eminently  successful,  this  claim  being  settled  by  an  equitable 
agreement  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

In  1914  Dr.  Gonzales  was  elected  Senator  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  constitutional  term  of  five  yeai-s.  In  1916  he  was 
appointed  Nicaraguan  delegate  to  the  International  High  Commission 
of  Uniform  Legislation,  which  assembled  in  Buenos  Aires,  acting  also 
as  Plenipotentiary  for  Nicaragua  before  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Still  later  Dr.  Gonzales  was  appointed  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Managua,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds. 

The  Bulletin  takes  this  opportunity  of  adding  its  respectful 
greetings  to  those  of  the  new  Minister’s  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  this  Capital,  and  to  express  its  sincere  hope  that  his  stay  here  may 
he  both  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 


A  M()X(i  the  many  interestin';  Pan  Aineriean  activities, 
/  A  political,  coininercial,  industrial,  and  cidtural,  which  are 
£  %  recorded  in  the  IU'Llktin',  there  is  one,  the  Pan  American 

radio  concerts,  which,  modest  and  unpretentious  as  it  lias 
heen,  can  no  longer  he  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed  in  these  pa};es, 
lu'cause,  if  for  no  other  reason,  of  the  trememlous  possibilities  it 
implies  as  an  element  in  that  better  understandin<;  of  the  American 
peoples  which  is  tlie  essential  underlying  principle  of  tlie  Pan  American 
rnion. 

These  concerts,  the  first  of  which  took  place  May  2.),  15)24,  in  the 
studio  of  Station  WI{(',  Washington,  1).  (’.,  luul  their  inception  in  a 
clear  realization  on  tlie  part  of  the  Director  Cleneral  and  the  (loverning 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  rnion  of  the  immediate  practical  value  of 
“broadcasting,’’  as  a  direct  agency  in  the  actual  work  of  the  I’nion. 
With  the  most  rei-ent  of  the  mechanical  arts  already  enjoying  the  most 
universal  practice,  with  the  professional  broadcaster  closely  following 
the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  rounds  of  the  clock,  with  the  ever-widening 
rang!*  in  the  field  of  audition  and  the  increasing  penetration  of  the 
“radio  set"  into  the  life  of  the  people,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Pan  American  I’nion  decided  to  avail  itself  of  this  most  peaceful  and 
practical  of  allies. 

Jtealizing  that  of  all  the  arts  music  speaks  the  most  direct  and  uni¬ 
versal  language,  and  realizing,  moreover,  tliat  the  music  of  a  people  or 
race  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  exponents  of  that  nation’s  social 
and  cultural  genius,  the  I’nion  decided  to  enter  the  broadcasting  field 
from  this  angle  rather  than  another,  and  even  a  cursory  review  of  the 
17  concerts  given  during  the  season  of  15)24-2o  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  that  procedure. 

Midway  in  the  series,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  C’ounselor  of  the  I’nion, 
to  whose  indefatigable  efforts  is  due  that  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
distinguished  composei’s  and  musicians  which  has  made  these  con¬ 
certs  not  only  possible  but  a  great  popular  success,  had  the  happy 
thought  of  broadcasting  directly  from  the  Pan  American  Union, 
itself.  There  is  a  peculiar  fitness,  a  very  real  significance,  in  the 
fact  that  cidtural  messages,  musical  or  spoken,  to  the  Latin 
American  peoples  should  emanate  from  that  beautiful  building,  the 
spiritual  home  and  shrine  of  the  Pan  American  spirit,  a  significance 
felt  alike  by  the  contributors  and  the  vast  audience  of  ‘Aistenei’s  in.” 
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'I'lu*  artistic  ran<'c  of  those  concorts  has  boon  surprisinj'ly  coinpro- 
honsivo,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  incident  upon  every  new  under- 
takinjr  and  those  less  common,  due  to  distance,  dill'erences  in  speech 
and,  above  all,  the  |)ancity  of  laitin-American  music  available  in 
this  country.  In  many  cases  only  aftei-  protracted  correspondence 
with  the  composer  himself  was  it  possible  to  obtain  the  authoritative 
score,  which  even  then,  in  some  cases,  liad  to  he  orchestrated  for 
special  instrumental  or  hand  usajje. 

As  it  is,  the  roster  of  composers  whose  work  fifjures  in  the  1924-2") 
series  includes  such  distinjjuished  names  as  Julian  Kohledo,  Argen¬ 
tina;  ('arlos  Gomes,  Brazil;  E.  Murillo,  Martinez  Montoya,  and  Luis 


SAXOI’HOXE  DOUHLE  SEXTET  OF  THE  U 


ARMY  RANI) 


This  group  of  instrutnontalists  rowntly  organized  from  the  incnibi'rship  of  the  Army  Haml  eontritjuted 
several  numlH-rs  to  the  concert  broadcast  from  tile  Can  American  I'nion  October  1 


Calvo,  ('olomhia;  J.  Valle  Uiestra,  Peru;  Teresa  Carreno,  Venezuela; 
us  well  as  Manuel  Betancourt,  S.  Bustamante,  Viistpiez  Pedrero, 
Dalmiro  Costa,  Jose  Angel  Lamas,  Anihal  Infanta,  Daniel  Bohles, 
Arthur  Xapoleao,  Esparza  Oteo,  and  Sanchez  de  Fuentes,  of  Spanish- 
American  origin.  In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
splendid  contribution  made  by  the  three  great  national  hands,  the 
Pnited  States  Marine  Band  (‘‘The  President’s  Own”),  the  LTiited 
States  Xavy  Baiul,  and  the  United  States  Army  Band,  particularly 
the  latter,  which  under  the  masterly  leaders,  Capt.  Raymond  G. 
Sherman,  commanding,  and  Capt.  William  J.  Stannard,  band  leader, 
played  a  notable  part  in  no  fewer  than  15  of  the  total  of  17  concerts 
given,  their  contributions  including  not  only  the  work  of  Latin 
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Ainorican  composers  never  before  orcliestratecl  for  fnll-baiul  pei- 
formance,  l)ut  the  orchestration  itself. 

Amon<;  tlie  artists  who  };cn(>rously  contrihuted  to  the  success  of 
these  c(»iw<‘rts  were  the  pianists  St'fiorila  lluhi  (luliern*/.  ami  Senor 
(lustavo  Maldonado  of  ('olomhia,  and  Senora  Anjjela  (lolera  de  Meza 
and  11.  A.  (’astilht  of  Cluatemala;  the  violinists  Jose  de  Iluarte  of 
Spain,  Leopoldo  Alvarado  of  Mexico,  and  Arsenio  Kalon  of  Guate¬ 
mala;  the  baritone  soloists,  Leopoldo  Gutierrez  of  Chile,  Ignacio  jt 
Fernandez  Esperon  of  Mexico,  whose  “Borrachita”  has  sung  itself 
quite  around  the  wtuld,  ^'ictor  Justiniano  Kosales  of  Colombia,  and 
Fred  East  of  Washington,  I).  C.;  the  sopranos  Mercedes  Giron  de 
\’an  der  Ilenst  and  Maria  Ti'n'sa  llosas  de  Corredor  of  Colombia, 


gu.\^temalan  marimba  okciie.stra 

Those  marimba  players  wore  featured  in  one  of  the  radio  concerts  of  the  pa.st  season 


Maria  Pedroli  tie  llodriguez  (dramatic),  Estrella  Amores  and  ('oncha  | 
Ifihas  de  Macmillan  of  Cuba,  and  Ethel  Iloltzclaw  Gawler  of  j 
Washington,  1).  C.  i 

Almost  each  concert  has  included  tuldresses  by  persons  eminent  in  | 
the  diplomatic,  oflicial,  and  social  circles  of  the  Capital.  Among  [ 
these  may  be  briefly  mentioned;  Hon.  Ilonorio  Pueyrredon,  Am-  ' 
bassador  of  Argentina;  Hon.  Beltran  Mathieu,  Ambassador  of  Chile; 
Hon.  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  Ambassador  of  Mexico;  Hon.  Francisco 
.S&nchez  Latour,  Minister  of  Guatemala;  Hon.  Enrique  Olaya, 
Minister  of  Colombia;  Senor  Don  Arturo  Padro,  Charge  d’Affaires  ,j 
of  Cuba;  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  former  Secretary  of  State;  Gen.  j 
John  J.  Pershing;  Judge  John  liarton  Payne;  Senor  Don  Manuel  i 
Y.  de  Nf‘gri,  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexitum  Emba.ssy;  Hon.  .\lcx- 
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aiuliT  T.  Vofjelsang;  Dr.  Julius  Klein;  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Xoyes;  Dr. 
William  S.  ('ulbertson,  now  Minister  t<»  Koumania. 

No  account  of  the  l*an  .Vnu'iicaii  radio  concerts  would  he  complete 
without  some  special  notice  of  what  was,  perha|)s,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  uni(pn‘  single*  contrihution,  namely,  the  famous  Marimba 
Orchestra  from  (luatemala,  “  The  President’s  Own”  of  that  Kepuhlic, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  President  Orellana  and  the  friendly 
good  ollioes  of  His  Excellency  Minister  Sanchez  Latour,  conceded 
an  encore  in  the  second  rendition  demanded  by  the  delighted 
“listeners-in.”  A  second  Marimba  Band,  likewise  from  Guatemala, 
but  playing  in  lloll\"\vood,  Fla.,  also  contributed  truly  American  music 
at  a  later  concert. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  series  of  Latin  American  national  concerts 
planned  for  1925-20,  the  lirst  of  which  was  given  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  October  1,  and  the  program  of  which  is  appended, 
will  he  more  fully  representative  of  Latin  American  music  than  was 
possible  in  the  lirst.  Mr.  Adams  confidently  expects  to  be  in  a 
position  to  present  the  work  of  composers  from  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  not  hitherto  represented,  together  with  new  instrumental 
scores  of  existing  music  for  instruments  not  yet  included  in  the 
Pan  American  radio  concerts. 

The  Pan  American  Ibiion  opened  its  second  season  of  radio  con¬ 
certs  on  Thursday  evening,  October  1,  from  Station  WRC,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  (\,  in  conjunction  with  WJZ,  New  York  Uity,  and  WGY, 
Schenectad}',  with  the  following  program: 

8.(K)  to  8.13 — Tlie  Paited  States  .Army  Band,  Capt.  Rayinoiul  G.  Sherman, 
conimanding,  and  Capt.  William  J.  Stannard,  band  leader. 

1.  March,  Amor  Patrio,  Mencos,  Guatemala. 

2.  Overture,  Jl  Guarany,  Gomes,  Brazil. 

8.13  to  8.22 — Miss  Grace  Washburn,  coloratura  soprano,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  D.  Watts,  pianist,  and  Mr.  .Alexander  Lutkeiwitz,  fluti.st. 

1.  Thou  Beautiful  Bird,  from  the  oj)era  “The  Pearl  of  Brazil,”  by  David. 

2.  Aria  from  II  Guarany,  Gomes,  Brazil. 

8.22  to  8.42 — Double  sa\u|)hune  .sextette  from  the  I’nited  States  .Army  Band. 

1.  March,  Zacatecas,  bj’  Coditia,  Mexico. 

2.  Characteristic,  En  Oriente,  by  A'alle  Riestra,  Peru.  (First  time  played 

in  the  United  States.) 

3.  Tango,  Suspiros,  by  Pas.sarello,  .Argentina. 

8.42  to  8. .51) — The  United- States  .Army  Band. 

Colond>ian  Rhap.sinly,  by  Martinez  Montoya,  Colombia. 

8..50  to  9.00 — Helen  Corbin  lleiid,  piaidst. 

1.  Impressions  of  New  York,  by  Enrique  Soro,  Chile. 

o.  Coqueteria. 

b.  Nostalgia. 

c.  Deseo. 

2.  Mi  Teresita,  bj-  Teresa  Carreno,  Venezuela. 
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U.(K)  to  9.05 — Dr.  L.  S.  Uowo,  inf  nKliiftory  roiiiarks. 

9.05  to  9.20 — .\(ldrt*ss:  Latin  Amcrirnn  I inpresxionK. 

By  (Soil.  .lanios  (J.  Ilarhord,  |)n‘si<lt‘nt  of  the  Radio  (^>r|>oratioll  of 
.\iin*ri«‘a. 

9.20  to  9. .'10  -Mr.  Frc'd  Hast,  liaritono,  accompanied  l»y  Mr.  (It'orKC  Wilson, 
pianist,  in  a  ftnaip  of  Mexican  .songs: 

1.  Estrellita,  by  Ponce. 

2.  Pregiintalf  a  Lax  ExtrcUax,  arranged  by  La  Forge. 

5.  Crepiixcula,  arranged  by  La  Forge. 

4.  Marchcla,  l)y  Ssiiertzinger. 

{1..'10  to  9.3.') — Xylophone  solos  by  .Vrgt.  John  Itaiinian,  of  tlie  Ibiited  .States 
.Vriiiy  Hand,  accoinpanied  by  the  .\riny  Hand. 

1.  Habanera.  7'm,  .Sanchez  de  Fnentes,  Cuba. 

2.  .S<*renade,  (Jiuriila,  arranged  by  Vanderctiok,  Mexico. 

9.35  to  9.44 — The  United  .States  .\riny  Hand. 

1.  De.scriptive,  Vrrpuxvalo  vn  vl  Mar,  by  Infanta,  (’bile. 

2.  Waltzes,  (lemx  from  Hnliria,  arranged  by  .Schinohl. 

9.44  to  9.54 — Henri  .Sok»tlov  and  Jose  (h*  Hnarte  in  violin  diii'ts,  accoinpanied  by 
Mrs.  Fritz  Hauer,  piani.st. 

1.  Habant‘ra,  La  HvUa  Ciihana,  by  White,  ('nba. 

2.  Waltz,  Momentx  of  Mrloiti/,  by  Rafael  Ca.stillo,  Ciiiateinala. 

9.54  to  lO.(K)  The  United  .States  .\riny  Hand. 

1.  March,  Payxaudu,  by  C^»sta,  Uruguay. 

2.  Thr  Slar-S panglrd  Banner. 

A  MIvSSAdK  FROM  KL  SALVADOR 

Don  Henjamin  Arriela  (lallefios,  ('onsul  General  of  Kl  .Salvador  in 
New  York  (Mty,  celebrated  the  Independence  Day  «)f  his  country  in 
a  very  modtu-n  and  up-to-date  fashion  hy  deliverin';  an  address  which 
was  broadcast  from  Station  WM('A,  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  in  New 
York  ('ity,  to  a  vast  “listenin»;-in”  audience  which  included  the 
principal  cities  east  of  the  Alle{;henies.  The  text  of  SenorArrieta 
Gallegos’  address,  practically  complete,  follows: 

Dear  Friends  ok  the  Radio  .Acdiente:  Hetween  the  Republic  of  Kl  Salvador 
and  the  I’nited  States  there  has  existed  for  years  a  friendly  .scK-ial  and  coininercial 
interchange.  Hut  the  |)eople  of  Kl  .Salvador  desiix'  that  the  |K*ople  of  the  Unite! 
States  should  know  more  about  their  country  and  its  institutions,  its  culture,  and  its 
resources,  to  the  end  that  our  mutual  understanding  lie  made  more  nearly  |H‘rfect, 
our  social  contact  broadened,  and  our  commercial  relations  expanded.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  have  chosen  to-day,  the  1.5th  of  .Sc'ptemlier,  as  the  most  appropriate  day  to  bring 
to  you  the  me.s.sage  of  friendship  from  my  ix'ople,  l)ecause  to-<lay  i.s  the  anniversary 
of  the  indc|)endencc  of  Kl  Salvatlor.  What  the  Fourth  of  July  signifies  to  the 
IH'ople  of  the  United  States,  the  Fifteenth  of  Septcmlier  signifies  to  u.s — national 
inde|)cndence  and  fret*dom.  ♦  *  * 

Hut,  Ix'fore  touching  upon  the  history  of  my  country  leading  up  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  the  achievement  of  its  political  freedom,  i)ermit  me  to  .say  that 
since  that  time  Kl  Salvador  has  l)een  free  from  international  wars  and  internal 
uprisings;  that  there  is  ab.solute  protection  of  property  and  guaranty  of  individual 
rights;  th.at  our  financial  organization  is  conducted  in  absolute  accordance  with 
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nKKicni  (H-oiumuc  |)rincij)les;  that  we  have  a  free  press  ever  on  the  alert  and  .< 

contributing  its  influence  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  country;  that  there  is  . 

no  |)ersecution  for  political  opinions  or  religious  creeds;  that  there  is  no  hatred 
l)etwi‘en  races;  that  there  are  no  labor  problems;  and  that  a  genuine  democracy  » 

prevails  in  K1  Salvador,  with  order  and  lilM'rty  hand  in  hand. 

The  Republic  of  El  Salvador  is  at  the  lieginning  of  an  industrial  awakening.  j 

It  is  the  most  <lensely  jmpulated  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  white  \ 

nearly  every  family  not  living  in  cities  owns  some  land,  the  iieople  have  lx“gun  to 
see  the  iK)ssibilities  Intent  in  the  country’s  natural  wealth.  They  have  l>egun  to  f 

develop  these  natural  resources,  but  as  yet  in  a  very  limited  way. 

Within  18  months  a  railway  fn)ni  the  seaports,  capital,  and  principal  cities  of 
El  Salvador  will  have  l)een  completed  to  the  .\ttantic  side,  which  will  reduce  the 
time  to  New  York  to  six  days.  Our  principal  products  for  exportation  are  sugar  t» 

and  coffiH.'.  .Already  the  I’nited  States  juircha-ses  nearly  SO  jicr  cent  of  the  ex- 
jMirted  prtHluctsof  El  Salvador;  ami  El  Salvador,  in  turn,  buys  from  the  I'nited 
States  most  of  the  merchandiser  that  it  imports. 

Our  |)eople  arc  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  American  colleges  and  li 

riniversities  and  to  technical  schools,  and  some  of  our  young  men  are  working 
in  your  great  workshops  and  factories  in  order  to  cpialify  themselves  for  pro- 
fessional  ami  engineering  work  when  they  return  to  El  Salvador.  Our  ixrople  •/ 

extend  a  ct>rdial  welconie  to  temrists  from  the  I'nited  States  and  to  .American  A 

men  skilled  in  the  technical  trades,  the  latter  to  a.ssist  or  take  the  lead  in  devel- 
oping  the  tremendous  unexjiloited  riches  of  our  country.  i‘ 

T»k)  long  have  the  English-s|)eaking  pt'ople  of  the  I’nited  States  and  the 
Lilt  in  .American  |)eoples  failed  to  projicrly  understand  and  appreciate  the  ability 
and  (pialities  of  each  other.  But  we  are  happy  to  know  that  the  prejudices 
growing  out  of  difference  in  language  and  in  temiierament,  in  nuMles  of  thinking 
and  forms  of  institutions,  and  in  erroneous  impn'ssions  with  regard  to  each 
other  are  melting  away  under  the  influence  of  the  amenities  residting  from 
increasing  recipriwal  trade  relations. 

Mon>  and  more  our  North  .American  friends  are  coming  to  know  about  our 
intellectual  development,  our  industrial  progress,  and  political  in.stitutions. 

\Vc  have  to-day  a  jirosjH'rous  country,  but  as  to  the  possibilities  for  wealth 
prixluction  in  El  Salvador,  the  surface  has  hardly  Ikhui  .scratched.  Our  va.st 
latent  wealth  still  awaits  development.  The  Salvadorean  |K‘ople  netnl  refrigerat¬ 
ing  i>lants,  meat-|mcking  jilants,  ])acking  plants  to  conserve  and  export  our 
ahundance  of  luscimis  fruits,  of  which  ix'oiile  in  the  United  States  do  not  even 
know  the  names.  We  have  tMM),tM)()  reserve  horsepower  of  hydroelectric  energy 
unused  and  waiting  to  be  harnessed.  We  need  cotton  gins  and  hydraulic  pres.ses 
for  baling  our  cotton,  to  say  nothing  of  cottonseed-oil  mills  for  con.serving  the 
oil  and  providing  onr  cattle  and  hogs  with  oil-cake  provender;  we  need  miKlern, 
scientific  methods  and  appliances  for  making  our  mines  more  productive,  and 
reducing-plants  and  furnaces  to  turn  our  minerals  and  ores  into  useful  products 
of  human  handiwork. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  our-peojile  are  forging  ahead,  but  they  welcome  the  aid  of 
.American  men  of  constructive  mind  and  .American  capital  in  the  accomplishment 
of  our  as  yet  na.scent  industrial  development.  AA'e  need  con.struction  engineers, 
draftsmen,  technicians,  and  experiencerl  operators  of  industrial  plants  to  as.sist  in 
converting  our  practically  boundless  natural  wealth  into  useful  jiroducts. 

Tlie  Pre.sident  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  .Alfonso  Quinones,  ani  the  entire  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  of  the  Government  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  every  proper 
effort  to  increase  the  national  wealth  through  scientific  development  of  the 
country’s  resources. 
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Upon  the  annual  recurrence  of  September  15,  the  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence,  it  is  customary  in  my  country  to  tell  the  story  of  the  stirring 
events  that  preceded  the  revolution  and  to  rejoice  in  its  accomplishment.  Will 
you  permit  me,  then,  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  gallant  struggle  of  the 
Salvadoreans;  how  they  fought  that  the  idea  of  liberty  realized  in  the  North  by 
George  Washington  might  also  be  realized  in  Central  .America  by  Jos4  Matias 
Delgado. 

This  groat  patriot  and  Father  of  his  Country  was  born  in  San  Salvador  in 
1767.  He  received  his  professional  education  in  Guatemala,  and  took  holy 
orders.  In  the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  mini.stry  he  notably  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  ardent  zeal  and  inexhaustible  charity,  for  which  he  was  most  highly 
loved  and  respectetl.  It  was  he  who  organized  the  insurrection  of  the  5th  of 
November,  1811,  which  startwl  the  movements  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
(Vntral  .America  and  gave  birth  to  those  patriotic  efforts  which  were  crowned 
with  the  signal  success  of  the  15th  of  Seidember,  1821.  Doctor  Delgado  had 
also  the  high  honor  of  being  President  of  the  Constituent  .Assembly  of  1823,  and 
of  signing,  as  such  president,  the  decree  of  absolute  independence  of  El  Salvador 
on  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year.  The  Legislative  .Assembly  of  1833  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  “  Well-deserving  Father  of  the  Country,”  and  in  1920  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  El  Salvador  erected  a  bronze  statue  in  his  memory  as  a  tribute  of  justice, 
and  as  a  symbol  of  love  and  a  testimonial  of  the  nation’s  gratitude. 

America,  once  discovered,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
North  and  by  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  South.  They  would  have  made  the 
territory  on  this  side  of  the  world  fief  to  European  crowns.  But,  this  hemisphere 
was  predestined  for  freedom.  The  United  States  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes — 
and  in  Central  and  South  .America  20  free  nations  hoisted  the  glor}'  of  their 
20  free  flags. 

Ten  years  of  a  most  cruel  war  was  the  price  pair!  for  the  indei)endence  of  Central 
.America.  That  war,  as  a  baptism  of  blood,  gave  name  to  a  group  of  brave  nations, 
among  them  El  Salvador.  The  indeiiendence  of  South  and  Central  .America 
reestablished  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  world,  opened  many  markets  to 
universal  commerce,  turned  the  oppressed  colonists  into  free  citizens,  the  result 
being  a  wonderful  stride  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  the  entire  world. 

Many  great  men,  famous  for  their  courage,  their  intellect,  their  patriotism, 
pledged  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  defense  of  our  emancipation.  The  first 
of  these  heroes  was  Delgado,  the  Liberator,  who  fills  with  his  glory  a  page  of  the 
world’s  history;  then  his  lieutenants,  the  leaders  of  the  union,  Morazan,  Arce, 
Aguilar,  Canas,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  will  long  live  in  history.  To 
the  mighty  effort  of  that  generation  the  Rei)ublic  of  El  Salvador  owes  its  political 
existence. 

Happily  the  present  epoch  does  not  call  for  militarism,  and  El  Salvador,  without 
forgetting  the  exami)le  of  her  heroes,  has  ft)r  a  century  directed  its  energies 
toward  the  fruitful  work  of  peace.  To-<lay,  under  the  wise  administration  of 
President  Quinones,  El  Salvador  fulfills  its  duty  as  an  industrious  and  progressive 
country,  with  respect  for  the  law  and  with  love  of  liberty,  ever  trying  to  better 
her  condition  and  be  useful  to  the  world. 
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By  Hugh  M.  Currax 

Specialist  in  Farm  Forestry,  North  Carolina  Stale  Agricultural  College 


THK  eyes  of  the  world  focus  to-day  on  tlie  lands  lying  under 
the  tropical  sun.  Once  a  land  of  mystery  and  adventure, 
they  arc  to-day  the  new  frontier  of  business.  No  part  of 
this  great  tropical  region,  with  its  undeveloped  resources, 
is  as  interesting  to  the  American  business  man  as  the  region  directly 
to  the  south  of  the  United  States.  The  lines  of  commerce  reach 
directly  to  South  American  ports,  the  distances  are  comparatively 
short,  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  problems  identical  with  those 
successfully  solved  during  the  past  oO  years  in  North  America. 

Recent  visits,  coupled  with  years  of  residence  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  after  a  background  of  seven  years’  work  with  the  Philippine 
Forest  Service,  have  brought  to  my  thought  the  desirability  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  method  for  the  use  and  perpetuation  of  Latin-American  forests 
before  the  great  pressure  of  economic  development  now  rising  to 
deluge  this  wonderful  region  can  result  in  the  passing  into  private 
hands  of  the  entire  forest  wealth  of  South  America  and  the  resulting 
vandalism  or  timber  mining  which  has  devastated  the  forest  resources 
of  North  America. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  by  every  country  from  Mexico  to 
Aigentina,  and  these  lessons  are  written  plain  in  the  pages  of  forest 
administration  of  the  various  countries. 

India,  Java,  the  Philippines,  are  examples  of  what  may  be  done 
with  tropical  forest  land.  The  recent  statement  by  a  forester  who 
has  visited  the  great  timber  areas  of  Finhuul  is  worth  quoting. 
This  visitor  after  an  extended  trip  to  these  northern  forests  states 
that  after  many  years  of  use  these  woodlands  of  F'inland  have  more 
timber  than  when  exploitation  started  and  that  the  annual  cut  does 
not  equal  the  annual  growth.  Finland  is  seeking  new  markets  for 
this  excess  growth. 

What  is  true  of  Finland  can  easily  become  the  rule  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  provided  the  measures  which  have  preserved  these  Finnish  forests 
are  adopted  by  the  State  governments,  institutions,  and  private 
landowners.  The  steps  to  be  taken  are  (first)  a  rapid  reconnaissance 
of  the  entire’forest  area  by  foresters  with  tropical  experience;  (second) 
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m-onnaissance  outlinod  above,  and  whose  trainin};  in  technical  mat¬ 
ters  has  been  secured  in  foreifjn  forest  schools  or  by  direct  instruction 
secured  from  foresteis  of  North  America  or  Europe  following  their 
profession  in  South  America. 

A  second  step,  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  the  establishment 
of  forest  schools  for  the  minor  oHicials  of  the  various  forest  services. 
Without  these  schools  and  the  trainin"  of  {guards,  rangers,  and  the 
various  assistants  to  the  technical  staff  nothing  can  he  really  accom¬ 
plished  in  forest  administration.  The  experience  of  the  English  in 
India,  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  various  continental 
services  offer  conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  this  procedure. 
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intensive  surveys  of  those  accessible  regions  where  cutting  may  he 
undertaken  at  once;  (third)  the  introduction  in  these  areas  of  modern 
methods  of  transportation,  logging,  milling  and  finishing  and  a 
provision  for  the  utilization  of  all  species  and  for  the  reproduction  of  a 
new  crop  on  those  lands  which  are  determined  to  he  more  desirable 
for  forest  cropping  than  for  agriculture. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  there  must  first  he  adopted  by  each 
country  a  forest  policy  whose  essential  features  include  the  setting 
aside  of  forest  regions  of  the  State  into  public  forests;  and  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  trained  personnel  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
forest  which  they  administer  gained  by  participation  in  the  general 
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So  far  tropical  woods  arc  unknown,  except  to  the  specialty  and 
furniture  trades.  An  abortive  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce 
the  railways  to  use  tropical  woods  for  railway  ties.  The  huildinj' 
trade  uses  a  small  amount  of  mahogany  and  other  woods  in  finish, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  interest  the  automobile  industry  in 
substitutes  for  ash  and  hickory,  as  yet  without  success. 

The  one  outstanding  and  amazing  feature  of  my  own  experience, 
covering  field  trips  in  the  West  Indies,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
(5118(5— Hull.  11 - 2 


A  third  step,  the  most  difficult  of  accomplishment,  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  world’s  markets,  and  in  many  cases  on  the  local  markets, 
of  the  aliundant  woods  of  the  Tropics.  We  have  to  overcome  tin* 
prejudice  and  practice  of  countless  centuries  before  these  woods  will 
begin  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream  to  the  great  users  of  wood 
products,  such  as  our  railways,  the  building  trades,  the  automobile 
indust rv,  etc. 
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and  Argentina,  was  tlie  prosonce  in  every  eonsiderablo  forest  area 
visited  of  untouelied  stands  of  virfjin  timber,  runnin<j  from  ten  to 
thirty  thousand  l)oard  feet  to  tlie  aere.  The  hulk  of  the  speeies  in 
these  stands  were  unknown  exeept  to  the  loeal  population,  and  the 
qualities  for  manufaeture  1  found  to  he  identical  with  those  of  the 
common  woods  of  eommeree.  Not  only  are  there  substitutes  for  our 
harder  woods  represented  by  oak,  birch,  beech,  and  maple,  hut  a 
tremendous  amount  of  soft  woods  which  are  not  conifers,  hut  similar 
to  the  linden,  yellow  poplar,  and  cottonwood  of  northern  forests,  and 
occurrin};  in  sutlicient  quantity  and  of  such  lar"e  size  and  excellent 
quality  that  it  will  he  possible  to  cut  these  and  place  them  on  the 
world’s  markets  in  competition  with  coniferous  timber. 

The  wood-using  industries  and  the  professional  foresters  and  the 
artizans  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  wood  are  all  trained  to 
])elieve  that  there  is  no  possible  substitute  for  the  various  coniferous 
timbers — that  once  these  are  exhausted  we  must  replant,  as  no  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  found. 

Jtecent  research  covering  the  last  2~)  yeai-s  of  forest  reconnaissance, 
laboratory  investigations,  and  fabrication  tests  by  the  industries 
prove  conclusively  that  tropical  softwoods  from  broad-leaved  trees 
arc  successful  competitors  with  the  pine,  spruce,  and  cedar,  and  that 
in  many  cases  they  are  more  suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  our 
northern  soft  woods  are  put  than  the  common  tim])ers  now  used. 

As  agricultural  containers,  forms  for  concrete,  pattern  wood,  fram¬ 
ing  material,  flooring,  trim  and  panel  stock,  and  for  construction 
where  durability  is  a  feature  they  easily  distance  competition;  and 
where  finish,  color,  and  grain  are  desired,  or  lightness,  they  are 
equally  as  serviceable. 

Professor  Record’s  recent  monumental  work  on  the  timbers  of 
tropical  America  has  done  much  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  doubt 
aind  misinformation  with  reference  to  these  timbers.  The  work  of 
Whilford,  Matthews,  and  Foxworthy  in  the  east,  of  Gambel  and 
lirandeis  in  India,  with  many  other  trained  specialists,  proves  the 
existence  and  suitability  of  tropical  timber  for  temperate  ases. 

The  last  convincing  argument  is  the  exploitation  by  modern  mills 
of  the  softwoods  of  the  tropical  forests  and  their  introduction  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  in  markets  where  they  compete  with  temperate 
softwoods.  These  woods  in  the  East  are  gradually  replacing  the 
conifers  of  our  west  coast  and  are  penetrating  to  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  and  to  European  markets.  We  are  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  an  era  in  which  these  woods  from  the  forests  of  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Congo  will  be  as  well  known  and  as  cheap  as  those 
we  are  now  bringing  from  the  swamps  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas,  or  the  great  barren  wastes  of  Finland  and  Canada. 


A  TROPICAL  FORESTER  VISITS  LATIN  AMERICA 


There  are  other  features  wliieh  to-day  handieap  utilization  of 
tropieal  forest  products  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  joint  action 
of  interested  "overnments.  Jirazil  ruined  her  rubber  trade  and 
forced  its  development  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  by  an  unwise 
policy  of  export  dues.  All  exploitation  of  forest  products  is  sul)ject 
to  a  similar  injustice.  North  America  and  Europe  have  tariff  laws 
which  permit  them  to  discriminate  against  tropical  products  and 
make  it  impossible  to  assure  capital  that  after  a  huge  investment  in 
tropical  timber  lands,  logging  and  milling  machinery  they  will  not 
be  shut  out  from  competition  by  the  hardwood  interests  of  their  own 
countrv. 


LOGGING  IN  A  FOREST  OF  PARANA  PINE 


('onmiercial  treaties  must  be  negotiated  between  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  the  great  importing  countries  in  the  north  which 
will  eliminate  these  dangers. 

To  recapitulate,  South  America  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  com¬ 
mercial  woods  to  replace  both  hard  and  soft  woods  of  the  temperate 
regions.  To  prevent  the  destruction  of  this  resource  and  to  make 
it  available  to  commerce,  they  must  be  surv^eyed,  put  under  technical 
management,  the  timbers  tested  for  manufacturing  qualities,  and 
the  handicaps  to  commercial  exploitation  now  existing  in  the  form 
of  unwise  tariff  laws  must  be  removed. 

This  accomplished,  the  peroba  of  Brazil  can  replace  the  oak  of 
North  America,  pau  parahyba  and  rakuda  replace  the  yellow  poplar, 


% 


of  tli<*  past.  'I'Ih'  comiii};  «»f  (r(»pical  woods  will  hridf'c  tlie  {jup  and 
onahic  us  to  k(*i*|)  wo(»d  as  a  sla[)l(*  commodity  until  our  new  crops 
call  he  harvested. 

Increase  of  populations  south  of  us  will  ahsorh  any  excess  in  the 
future,  and  we  can  never  expi'ct  a  deluf'e  of  low-[)riced  woods,  as  the 
Ion*;  haul  will  necessitate  utili/.ation  of  low  f'rades  near  the  point  of 
orif'in. 

Tropical  hardwoods  are  to  he  a  potent  factor  in  the  markets  of 
the  future.  The  trade  must  accefit  this  phase  of  the  situation, 
and  it  will  he  wise  for  them  to  cooperate  at  this  time  in  all  measures 
which  will  prot(‘ct  their  industries  and  enahle  them  to  profit  througb 
their  use  rather  than  waf'e  a  losin<;  fi<;ht  to  retard  their  introduction 


and  the  lauros  replace  beech,  liirch,  maple,  and  others,  through  the 
entire  list  of  commercial  woods. 

Tlie  great  bugbear  of  the  American  wood-using  industry  that 
tropical  competition  will  ruin  their  business  is  without  foundation. 
These  interests  will  naturally  acquire  tropical  holdings,  logs  will  be 
exported,  manufactured  by  American  plants,  and  flow  through  the 
existing  channels  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  wood-using  industries  is  a  sudden 
cutting  off  of  an  ade(|uate  supply  of  high-grade  material,  resulting 
in  the  use  of  substitutes.  Metal  bodies  and  steel  wheels  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  mark  the  waning  of  ash  and  hickory  supplies.  Poplar, 
walnut,*  gum  in  large  sizes  and  of  high  quality,  will  soon  be  things 
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Hy  M.  II.  Bletz 

Ignited  Slates  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestie  Connneree 


RKPOKTS  nnd  statcnuMits  culled  from  Latin  American  news¬ 
papers  ami  publications  during  the  last  few  months  indicate 
that  the  meetings  of  the  First  Pan  American  (\mference  on 
the  Uniformity  of  Specifications  are  beginning  to  hear  fruit. 
Kach  new  development  must  he  a  source  of  keen  satisfaction  to  those 
who  participated  in  the  ('onference  which  was  concluded  at  Lima, 
Peru,  the  hth  of  danuary  last. 

These  reports  hear  the  information  that  (»ne  ctumtry  is  taking 
steps  toward  the  promotion  of  a  finer  selection  of  cottonseed  for 
planting  and  toward  an  improvement  in  the  ginning  and  grading  of 
picked  ludls;  that  another  has  renewed  interest  in  crossing  breeds  of 
sheep  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  world  market  a  new  source  of 
high-grade  wool;  tluit  in  one  of  the  grain-producing  countries  an  asso¬ 
ciation  has  prepared  a  tentative  standard  classification  of  wlieat  for 
study;  and  so  on,  including  the  significant  fact  that  several  countries 
have  established  separate  offices  for  the  general  study  of  the  Pan 
-Vinerican  standardization  program. 

Thus  it  can  he  seen  that  the  countries  of  the  Americas  are  giving 
earnest  consideration  to  this  practical  problem.  It  is  a  big  problem 
too.  dust  how  large  it  is  and  is  likely  to  he  can  he  shown  by  an 
undertaking  that  has  l)e(‘n  completed  during  the  last  year  h}'  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  (lovernment.  In  this  I  refer  to  tlie  col¬ 
lection  and  classification  of  some  27.0t)()  specifications  which  were 
said  to  he  in  more  or  less  national  use  in  the  United  States  and  which 
were  descriptive  (»f  more  than  li.OtK)  articles  and  commodities. 

Because  there  is  so  much  to  he  done  and  because  the  scope  of  the 
work  is  so  broad,  not  only  is  the  joint  action  of  all  of  the  countries 
essential  hut  the  interest  and  cooperation  (tf  ns  many  persons  as 
possible  in  eacli  country  is  also  necessary. 

In  lus  address  opening  the  First  Pan  American  (\mference  on  the 
I  niformity  of  Specifications  in  Lima,  Peru,  December  2d,  1924,  Dr. 

lUilo 
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Alborto  Salomon,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Kelations  of  Peru  and 
hoiKtrary  president  of  the  conference,  said  in  part ; 

It  is  indeed  a  great  i)leasure  to  me  eordially  and  affectionately  to  welcome  the 
luemlxTs  of  this  Conference  on  the  I'niformity  of  Specifications.  They  come 
inspired  in  a  purpose  so  favorable  to  the  development  of  commerce  and  progress 
of  iiulustry,  and  the  general  improvement  of  living  conditions  of  humankind, 
that  their  gathering  can  not  fail  to  constitute  an  event  deserving  the  greatest 
syini)athy  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  This  sym]>athy  increases  with 
the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  the  purposes  to  Im;  attained,  which  make  still 
more  praisewort h}'  the  task  of  the  memlx'rs  of  the  conference. 

A  preliminary  report  atnl  digest  of  proceedings  of  this  conference 
lias  already  been  published  by  the  central  executive  council  of  the 


TRACK  SCALE  TESTINO  EQUIP.MENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Two  of  tiu'se  o<|iiipmi'nts  iiro  in  con-stant  ilso  tostitiK  tlic  ni:i.stor  track  scales  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  arruracy  of  track  scales  h;us  Ini'n  greatly  improvrHl  through  this  work 


Inter-American  High  ('ommission,  and  the  full  jiroceedings  will  in 
due  course  no  doubt  be  issuetl  by  the  Peruvian  authorities  whose 
representatives  so  adetpiately  managed  the  Conference. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Lima  the  *21  national  sections  of  the  Inter-American  High 
Commission  are  at  present  studying  the  draft  of  an  inter-American 
convention,  which  provides  for  the  establishing  of  permanent  organ¬ 
izations  in  each  country  for  the  continuous  study  and  promotion  of 
inter-American  standards.  The  object  of  this  agreement  was  to 
provide  a  ctmstant  medium  for  the  exchange  between  the  American 
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Statos  of  ideas,  practices,  and  conclusions  concernin"  simplification 
and  standardization  of  specifications  that  enter  into  the  coniinerce  of 
the  two  Americas. 

It  is  (piite  possible  that  the  delegates  at  Lima,  concerned  as  they 
were  with  the  importance  of  planning  to  develop  this  work  step  hy 
step  cooperatively,  may  have  perf(»rce  made  recommendations  which 
in  detail  could  be  construed  to  infer  interference  in  the  individual 
State  rights  of  the  Pan  American  l{epid)lics.  Xo  such  thought  was 
intended.  The  aim  of  the  21  countries  should  be  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  and  principles.  The  very  natun*  of  this  work  warrants,  if, 
indeed,  it  <loes  not  demand,  xiniformity  of  action.  Xaturally  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  nations  should  adopt  an  arbitrary  coui’se  of 


EXPERIMENTAL  FIRE  TEST  IIOl'SE 


This  sniaU  liuiUlinK  contaiiLS  stores  of  dLscardiKl  furniture,  papers,  etc.,  sufRcient  to  simu1at<‘  any  desired 
tyiie  of  oreupaney,  wliieh  are  then  set  on  hre,  in  order  to  and  the  teni|)eratures  reaelie<l  in  lairning 
laiildings 

possible  harm  to  themselves  individually,  hut  that  they  shouhl  reach 
a  consensus  for  citordinated  effort. 

It  was  brought  out  rather  strongly  in  the  formal  anti  informal 
discussion  at  the  lii*st  tamference  tluit  the  problems  were  of  so  broad 
a  scope  as  to  prechnle  pnalominance  of  national  self-interest  or  even 
Pan  American  self-centralization.  'Phe  delegates  there  believed  that 
they  were  dealing  with  world  questions,  the  unfolding  or  solving  of 
which  in  time  would  improve  the  whole  economic,  living  structure  as 
well  as  raise  the  level  of  living  conditions  in  any  contributing  State  or 
particular  group  within  a  State.  It  was,  therefore,  rather  clearly 
defined  that  there  should  he  a  tendency  to  consider  questions  on  an 
intfUTiational  or  world  basis.  The  Pan  American  States  would  then 
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l)»‘  ul)U‘  to  take  a(lvanta<;e  of  all  suitable  tools  and  experienees  that 
have  been  and  are  beiii};  developed  bv'  all  eountries  of  the  world. 
Naturally,  eaeh  State  would  reserve  the  ri"ht  to  adojit  sueb  methods 
of  procedure  as  best  fitted  its  sovereignty. 

International  agreements  re(|uire  forethought  and  study  for  proper 
execution.  It  seems  reasonable  to  propose  that  while  the  Kepublies 
are  makinj;  a  study  of  the  aforementioned  convention  certain  practi- 


LAK(}KST  TEST  I  NO 
M  A  ('ll  INK  IN  THE 
W  O  R  L  D 

This  vertical  eoniprr'ssion  ma¬ 
chine,  with  a  capacity  ol 
lO.nun.niN)  laainds,  IS  used  to 
find  the  strength  of  walls  and 
columns 


cal  steps  can  be  taken  in'tbe  advanciMueiit  of  the  standardization 
program. 

Ife.searclu's  and  studies  of  varied  extent  concerning  losst*s  from 
waste  in  their  natural  industrit‘s  have  b(‘en  made  by  scientists, 
economists,  and  eiifiineers  in  all  of  the  American  countrit's.  A  rt'due- 
tion  of  these  losst‘s  means  that  prt'sent  and  future  "(‘uerations  may 
enjoy  a  greater  share  in  the  distribution  of  their  own  and  the  world’s 
production.  Standardization  means  a  reduction  of  tlmse  losses.  In 
one  -sense  it  is  a  jiraetical  acceleration  of  natural  .selection.  Pro¬ 
ducers,  distributei's,  and  consumei's  may  force  the  (h'velopment  of  a 
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|)ref(‘n*nc(‘  for  a  fow  most  suitable  varieties  from  the  many  suitable 
ami,  speakiii"  comparatively,  ])artially  useful  species  of  a  commodity, 
resultiuf;  in  General  satisfaction  and  mutual  savin". 

It  seems  scarcely  ])ossible  that  prompt  advancement  can  be  made 
in  the  Pan  American  program  for  standardization  without  some 
errors  beiu"  made;  mistakes  in  judgment,  missteps  in  action.  Hut 
there  must  be  just  cause  for  errors  that  are  made,  and  every  effort 
should  be  exercised  to  keep  them  at  a  minimum.  Practical  work 
like  this  should  be  «leveloped  from  all  the  facts  that  can  reasonably 
be  collected  from  the  past  ])erformances  of  the  "reatest  number  of 
|>eople  or  countries. 


THE  lO-FOOT  WIND  TU.VNEL 

Investigation  of  wind  pressure  on  structures  is  carried  on  in  this  wind  tunnel.  A  wind  speed  of  about 
75  miles  ix-r  hour  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  large  fan  and  motor 

The  program  of  the  fii-st  conference  su""ested  a  first  "rand  division 
of  the  subjects  for  study  into  two  major  classes;  Fiivit,  those  which 
had  to  do  with  raw  materiids,  and,  second,  those  which  were  related 
to  partialh'  manufactured  and  manufactured  materials.  Of  these  two 
fjeneral  {groups  it  was  thou"ht  best  that  initial  effort  be  most  con¬ 
centrated  on  commodities  fallin"  within  the  first  {jroup,  the  reason 
bein"  given  that  a  numerically  larger  individual  effort  is  expended 
in  the  production  of  raw  materials  in  the  Americas. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  allotment,  the  raw  material  group 
should  be  further  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  first  including 
commodities  which  man  has  cultivated,  such  as  grains,  tobacco, 
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sujiar,  fruits,  doinestic  animals,  etc.,  and  the  second,  natural  resources 
such  as  minerals,  natural  forests,  etc.  The  reason  for  this  tlivision 
is  t)l)vious  and  from  it  there  is  obtained  a  class  that  may  be  termed 
ajiricultural  products.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  first  development  bo  spent  in  study  in  this  field. 

To  tra<le  successfully  the  farmers  in  the  American  countries  must 
know  the  world  demand  for  the  commodities  which  they  produce,  or 
propose  to  produce,  over  and  above  the  demands  of  their  own  country. 
They  should  know  the  (piantities,  the  types,  and  the  kinds  of  harvests; 
prices,  cost  of  producing,  etc.,  in  other  countries  where  part,  all,  or 
more  than  that  country’s  demands  are  raised.  Putting  it  briefly, 
they  should  have  world  producing,  ilistributing,  and  consuming  data. 

The  program  of  the  first  conference  at  Lima  suggested  that  one 
of  the  first  logical  steps  in  the  development  of  standards  would  be  to 


SMALL  F.XPERI.MENTAL  RUBBER  MILL 

This  inarhine  is  ased  to  study  the  properties  of  dilTerent  kinds  of  rubber.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  aiso 
hiis  ex|)eriinentai  pai)er,  textile,  cement  and  metallurgical  plants  where  actual  manufacturing  processes 
c-an  l)c  duplicated 

make  survey  of  materials  produced  and  used  in  each  State  and  to 
prepare  an  analysis  of  the  resulting  information  for  study.  A  tabu¬ 
lation  of  such  surveys  in  the  American  States  will  show  quite  clearly 
those  commodities  which  should  receive  first  attention  by  a  majority 
of  the  countries  and  the  particular  simplification  work  to  be  attempted 
in  each  and  every  country. 

It  would  seem,  then,  if  development  of  agricultural  standards  is  to 
be  studied  that  an  inqnirtant  step  forward  would  be  the  gathering 
and  analysis  of  crop  and  market  statitistics.  Now  statistics  by 
themselves  may  seem  a  rather  cold  study,  but  they  are  based  on 
facts  and  as  such  have  played  a  most  important  part  in  scientific  as 
well  as  practical  developments.  Trends  of  figures  are  interesting 
and  they  certainly  throw  light  on  the  “go”  and  “stop”  signals  of 
national  and  international  trade. 
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Afiricultural  and  livestock  statistics  arc  collected  and  pnblishcd  hv 
nearly  all  countries  of  the  world.  l*raetiee  in  these  countries  has 
shown  that  the  hest  method  for  ‘latherinji  these  economic  facts  is 
hy  means  of  or  under  supervision  of  a  fiovernmental  agency  or 
afjeneies.  The  fijjures  may  he  tabulated  and  summarized  hy  the 
Federal  hody  in  such  an  impartial  manner  as  to  he  of  e<|ual  value 
to  the  producers,  distrihuters,  and  consumers  and  without  preference 
to  any  tme  of  these  croups. 

As  has  heen  said,  most  of  the  American  States  are  organized  for 
such  work.  It  may  he  necessary  to  add  support  and  strength  to  the 
hureaus  now  en<;a};ed  in  the  work  and  perhaps  to  make  some 
alterations  and  additions  to  present  methods. 

ITitil  some  hc'tter  reason  is  put  forward  than  now  exists,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  set  up  some  new  inter-American  or  international 

PllOTOOKAIMlINT}  IHO.N 
PIPE 


\  sijecial  raniera  has  IwH-n  ile- 
sicned  to  photograph  th<> 
I'siterior  of  siKTimens  of  iron 
pijie.  The  eorrosive  effect  of 
.soils  on  metal  pi|H‘  in  every 
part  of  the  Uniteil  Stall's  Ls 
iK'ing  studied.  The  siK'ci- 
mens  are  dug  up  from  time 
to  time  and  iihotographed  to 
show  the  progress  of  the 
corrosion 


organization  to  do  this  work.  The  International  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Home  is  doinj;  splendid  constructive  work.  Sixteen  of  the 
21  American  States  are  contrihutiii"  memhei-s  of  this  hotly.  It 
should,  thereftfre,  he  the  aim  of  the  American  States  to  support  and 
strengthen  this  institute  so  that  a  more  complete  and  detailed  survey 
of  the  world  agricultural  and  world  market  statistics  may  he  made 
availahle.  Of  course,  it  will  he  found  that  more  detailed  summations, 
tabulations,  and  analyses  of  certain  American  products  than  are 
given  in  an  international  survey  will  he  required  hy  certain  countries 
for  particular  commodities  which  are  produced  in  selected  localitit's, 
hut  the  general  value  of  the  present  system  can  not  he  disputed. 
Reference  to  different  monographs  of  this  institute  will  show  how  its 
work,  advanced  as  it  is,  has  heen  and  is  being  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  national  and  international  uniformity  in  the  gathering  and 
preparation  of  statistics  in  the  contributing  countries  as  much,  if  fiot 
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moro  than,  by  the  lack  of  any  statistics.  Too  much  emphasis  can 
not  he  placed  upon  this  point.  In  the  practical  problem  of  standardi¬ 
zation— and  particularly  in  the  standardization  of  agricultural 
products — uniform  crop  and  market  statistics  will  play  a  most 
important  part.  They  will  furnish  facts  upon  wliich  suggestions  for 
improvement  may  he  based.  The  records  of  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  have  been  for  several  years  an  open  hook,  full  of  advantages  to 
the  Argentine  wheat  farmer,  the  Brazilian  and  Central  American 
(•((Ifee  growers,  the  Cruguayan  sheep  herder,  the  Peruvian  sugar-cane 
grower,  and  the  (\d)an  tobacco  planter,  as  well  as  many  agriculturists 
and  other  industrialists  throughout  the  world. 

More  uniform  and  detailed  statistics  will  bring  out  the  need  for 
more  uniform  grading  and  classifying  and  the  selection  of  certain 
varieties.  The  need  for  distributing,  warehousing,  and  inspecting 
crops  will  call  for  uniform  regulations  and  rules  which  will  combine 
for  a  clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the  problems.  With  this 
knowledge  will  come  a  desire,  not  however  without  a  constant  acceler¬ 
ating  motion,  and  motive  for  an  elimination  of  waste.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  he  done  in  the  raw  material  field  and  much,  indeed,  to  he 
gained  by  the  doei’s. 

Simplification  and  standardization  in  the  field  for  manufactured 
|)roducts  does  not  call  for  as  much  preliminary  work  of  the  same 
character.  Manufacturing  countries  of  the  world  have  made  marked 
advances  in  this  work  so  that  many  of  the  preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken.  In  a  way,  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  commodities  arti¬ 
ficially  produced  than  with  those  where  so  much  dependence  is  placed 
upon  nature  for  the  harvest  or  result.  A  machine  and  the  human 
element  are  easier  to  regulate  than  is  nature. 

It  would  he  an  easy  matter  to  misunderstand  what  is  meant  by 
standardization  of  raw  materials  and  for  one  to  obtain  an  undesirable 
interpretation  of  the  objective.  In  the  development  of  standards, 
whether  they  he  international,  inter-American,  or  national,  it  must  he 
borne  in  mind  that  absolute  unity  is  ne.xt  to  impossible.  By  this  I 
mean  that  Argentina  can  not  economically  grow  exactly  the  same 
class  of  wheat  as  the  Ihiited  States  or  Rumania  if,  indeed,  a  farmer 
in  one  part  of  each  country  can  grow  the  same  class  as  a  farmer  in 
another  part  of  the  same  country;  nor  will  manufacturers  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  Kngland,  France,  (lermany,  and  the  United  States  all  he  able 
economically  to  produce  steel  and  engineering  products  to  exactly 
the  same  standard  specifications.  A  little  careful  thought  will  easily 
show  why  this  is  so  and  why  natural  and  human  elements  make  such 
unity  imj)ractical. 

There  can,  however,  he  national  ami  international  standards  of 
methods,  practices,  terminology,  and  description.  An  international 
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criterion  can  be  eslablislied,  for  exainjde,  in  tlie  method  for  "rading 
and  classifying  wl>eat  and  in  its  classification  terminology,  so  that 
from  a  i)urely  scientific  criterion  for  wheat,  the  wheat  grades  of 
Argentina,  Ifumania,  the  I'nited  States,  and  other  countries  may  he 
com])ared.  Likewise,  methods  of  test  and  practices  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  can  he  made  more  uniform  and  analyses  and  physical  properties 
of  manufactured  products  can  he  so  modeled  as  to  permit  a  less  com¬ 
plex  comparison  of  the  finished  articles. 

One  of  the  ])reliminary  steps  in  development  of  national  standards 
concerning  finished  commodities  as  well  as  for  agricultural  products 
will  he  the  collection  of  all  existing  specifications  in  general  use  in 
each  country  and  a  classification  and  study  of  these  to  learn  which  are 
the  most  desirable. 


lilllltiril*! 
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METRIC  .STANDARDS 

A  set  of  metrir  standards  as  su|>plie<l  to  the  States  hy  the  l'nite<l  States  Riireau  of  Standards 


In  chtsing  this  article  it  seems  appropriate  to  state  that  it  may  he 
anticipated  that  countries  protlucing  the  larger  numbers  or  tpiantitie^ 
of  commodities  will  take  the  more  active  jiart  in  formulating  anti 
executing  plans  for  this  work  as  well  as  in  tlie  work  itself.  Their 
pt'ople  will  receive  a  larger  return  hut  that  only  in  proportion  tt) 
their  efforts.  Although  it  is  natural  that  each  country  should  seek 
first  to  attain  its  national  aspirations  in  this  respect,  tlic  tendency 
should  he  to  build  on  an  international  and  world  foundation.  In  our 
present  scheme  of  existence,  the  jieople  of  each  country  are  inter¬ 
dependent  on  those  of  others  for  the  supply  of  necessities,  as  well  as 
luxuries,  and  an  increased  production  of  saleable  goods  or  materials 
hy  one  people  not  only  enlarges  its  purchasing  power  for  tJic  products 
of  another  hut  Iielps  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  living.  There 
is  something  to  he  gained  hy  all,  and  each  country  should  enter  into 
this  work  with  the  feeling  tliat  it  will  profit  in  jiractical  results  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  contribution  in  practical  effort. 
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TliP  sccrotarv  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee, 
in  collaboration  with  other  s])ecialists  in  the  work  of  national  stand- 
anlization,  has  prepared  a  siimmarv  of  advantages  that  accrue  from 
a  constructive  ])rogram  of  industrial  standardization.  While  all  of 
these  10  j)oints  do  not  directly  apply  to  standardization  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  field,  in  ])rineiple  many  of  them  have  parallels  and  they  are 
well  worth  quoting  in  full: 

.\mong  the  great  ceonoinie  and  industrial  advantages  which  will  result  from 
a  more  general  application  of  standardization,  can  be  enumerated  the  following: 

1.  It  enables  tlie  buyer  and  seller  to  speak  the  same  language,  and  makes  it 
|M)ssible  to  corniM?!  comjH'titive  .sellers  to  do  likewise. 

2.  In  thus  putting  purchasers’  bids  on  an  easily  comparable  basis  it  pre motes 
fairness  in  competition,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 

3.  It  lowers  unit  costs  to  the  public  by  making  large  production  possible. 

4.  By  simplifying  the  carrying  of  stocks,  it  makes  deliveries  quicker  and 
prices  lower. 

5.  It  decreases  litigation  and  other  factors  tending  to  disorganize  indu.stry, 
the  burden  of  which  ultimately  falls  upon  the  consumer. 

(■>.  It  eliminates  indecision  both  in  production  and  utilization^ — a  prolific 
cau.se  of  inefficienej'  and  waste. 

7.  By  focusing  on  essentials,  it  decrea.ses  selling  expen.se — one  of  the  serious 
problems  of  present  economic  systems. 

8.  By  bringing  out  the  need  of  new  facts  in  order  to  determine  what  is  best, 
and  to  secure  agreement  on  moot  questions,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
research  and  dcveloj)ment. 

9.  It  helps  to  eliminate  practices  which  are  merely  the  residt  of  accident  or 
tradition,  and  which  impede  development. 

10.  By  concentration  on  essentials,  and  the  conseciuent  suppression  of  con¬ 
fusing  elements,  intended  merely  for  sales  effect,  it  helps  to  base  competition 
squarely  upon  efficiency  in  production  and  distribution  and  upon  intrinsic 
merit  of  product. 


o  o 


o  o  o  • 


WESTWAltl)  and  soiithwcstward  the  fasliionahlo  contor 
of  Mexico  ('ity  has  taken  its  eoui'se  tlirou<;li  the  een- 
tnries.  From  f^eneration  to  fjeneration,  as  husiness 
eneroaelied  on  its  previous  stronfihohls  the  aristocratic 
(piarter  has  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  settin"  sun.  It  is  the  same 
|)roeess  that  may  i)e  observed  in  L<»ndon  and  Paris,  where  the  famous 
West  End  and  the  Quartier  de  rAvenue  de  Bois  de  Boulojine  are  the 
respective  centers  of  fashion  and  wealtli. 

The  foundations  for  the  capital  of  New  Spain  were  laid  around  the 
Zdcalo  on  the  ruins  of  Aztec  ])vramids  and  palaces,  hut  early  in  the 
viceregal  period  the  ('alle  de  San  Francisco  (now  Avenida  Francisco 
I.  Madero)  heeame  the  chosen  site  for  the  homes  of  noble  families, 
as  the  House  of  Tiles,  Iturhide  Hotel,  and  other  historic  structures 
still  testify.  In  this  period  the  capital  heeame  known  as  the  (’ity  of 
Palaces  on  account  of  its  numerous  im|)osinf;  fortress-like  residences. 
When  ('alderdn  de  la  Barca  came  to  Mexicc)  in  18.39  as  the  fiist 
l  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Mexican  Hepid)lie,  he  took  a  house  in  the 

f  Puente  de  Alvarado,  and  it  was  here  that  his  Scottish  wife  wrote 

many  of  her  famous  letteis.  To  the  rijiht  was  the  famous  palace  of 
Buena  Vista  at  one  time  occupi(‘d  by  (leneral  Santa  Ana  and  later 
by  Marshall  Bazaim*  now  a  eif^aretti*  factory. 

The  ('alles  de  Bucareli  also  had  their  brief  day  of  fjlory,  first  as  a 
^  promenade,  and  later  as  the  residential  street  of  the  foreifjn  colonies. 

Here  is  a  de.scription  of  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  eij'hteenth  century: ' 

Hm*,  every  evening,  lait  more  especially  on  Sundays  and  fete  days,  wliicli  last 
are  nearly  innuinerahle,  may  Ik*  s(*en  two  Ioiik  rows  of  carriages  filled  with  ladies, 
crowds  of  gentlemen  on  liorselmck  riding  down  the  middle  iM'twwn  these  car¬ 
riages,  soldiers  at  intervals  attending  to  the  preservation  of  public  order,  and 
multitudes  of  common  iK*ople  and  Icperos  mingled  with  some  well-dressed  gentle¬ 
men  on  f(K»t  *  *  *,  The  carriages,  of  which  the  most  fashionable  seems  tu  lx; 

the  carrctcla,  open  at  the  skies,  with  glass  windows,  are  filled  with  ladies  in  full 
toilet,  without  mantillas,  their  heads  uncovered,  and,  generally,  coitTdes  with 
fl(»wers  or  jewels;  but  the  generality  In'ing  closwl  coaches,  afford  but  an  indistinct 
view  of  the  inmates,  as  they  |)a.ss  along  saluting  each  other  with  their  fingers  or 
fan  *  *  *.  The  ecpiestrians,  with  their  tine  horses  and  handsome  Mexican 

dres.ses,  apparently  take  no  notice  of  the  ladies  as  they  jia.ss,  rarely  salute  them, 
and  never  venture  to  enter  into  «‘onversation  with  them.  Hut  they  are  well 
aware  to  whom  each  carriage  l)elongs,  and  con.secpiently  when  it  ladiooves  them 
to  make  their  horses  curvet,  and  otherwise  show  their  horsemanship  to  advantage. 
Hlack  eyes  are  upon  them,  and  they  know  it. 

I  From  Mtzican  American,  Mexico  City,  August  30,  I'.rJt. 
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Pushiiifi  still  farther  westward,  the  Paseo  de  la  Keforma  was  laid 
out  hy  the  order  of  the  Kniperor  Maximilian  as  an  approach  to 
Chapultepec  Castle,  and  the  Kinpress  ('arlota  caused  eucalyptus 
trees  to  he  planted  alonjj  its  entire  lenjjth. 


0 


('ourtoii>'  of  Meiieao  ('h*mbor  of  Commerce  of  the  Unitetl  Statee 

COLONIA  JUARKZ.  MKXK'O  CITY 

The  first  iin|M>rl:int  addition  [to  tho'olct  city.  I’pi>er:  Di'nin;;rk  I’liZii.  l,o»cr:  Naples  Street  at 
Chapultepec  .\ venue 


Durinj;  the  fjreater  part  of  the  eijiliteenth  century  the  city  re¬ 
mained  almost  stationary,  but  at  the  very  end  of  the  century  was 
iuaufiurated  a  series  of  improvements  that  have  chanj'ed  the  aspect 
of  the  entire  western  section  of  the  capital. 


(illSU— 2r.t— Hull.  11- 
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The  first  important  modern  “colonia,”  or  city  addition,  to  be 
"rafted  on  the  old  city  was  Colonia  Judrez,  which  was  put  on  the 
market  in  1898  hy  a  New  York  syndicate.  This  colonia  is  bounded 
on  the  north  hy  the  Paseo  de  la  Keforma.  on  the  south  by  Avenida 
Chapultepec,  and  on  the  east  hy  ('alle  Jlucareli;  ami  its  streets  are 
named  after  important  European  cities,  such  as  London,  Hamburg, 
Madrid,  etc.  It  is  in  this  section  that  the  American  Embassy  is 
located  and  many  of  the  most  luxurious  homes  of  the  city. 

Colonia  Koma,  adjoining  Colonia  Juarez  on  the  south,  was  put  on 
the  market  in  1903.  Lewis  Lamm  was  the  leading  spirit  in  its  pro¬ 
motion.  The  houndaries  of  this  colonia  are  Avenida  Chapultepec, 
Avenida  Oaxaca,  Calzada  de  la  Piedad,  and  Calle  de  Chiapas.  The 
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COLONIA  KOMA 


Ono  of  the  more  pretentious  resiclencos  in  this  colony 


new  American  School  is  located  on  the  edge  of  this  addition,  the 
land  on  which  it  is  huilt  having  heen  donated  hy  Edward  W.  Orrin, 
one  of  the  promoters.  The  streets  which  run  east  and  west  are 
named  for  Mexican  States,  while  the  north  and  south  streets  take 
their  names  from  Mexican  cities. 

Immediately  to  the  semth  of  Colonia  Koma  is  the  Fracciona- 
miento  de  J.  (1.  de  la  Lama,  which  has  suhstantially  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics  as  Colonia  Koma,  hut  is  just  now  being  built  up.  Still 
farther  south,  in  the  valley  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  Colonia 
del  Valle,  where  many  handsome  homes  and  gardens  are  to  be  seen. 

.Vdjoining  (^donia  Koma  on  the  west,  across  .Vvenida  Oaxaca,  is 
Colonia  Cctndesa,  which  e.xtonds  to  Calzada  do  Tacuhaya.  Some  of 
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its  streets  take  tlieir  names  from  Mexican  cities,  others  bein"  chris¬ 
tened  for  famous  men. 

In  the  triangle  northwest  of  el  Paseo  and  south  of  the  Laredo  Rail¬ 
way  tracks  is  Colonia  Cuauhtemoc,  which  was  put  on  the  market  in 
190()  and  has  all  been  sold  by  the  promoters.  Its  streets  are  named 
for  rivers. 

An  exclusive  Knglish  addition  is  being  developed  on  the  former 
Anzurus  property  surrounding  Lady  Cowdray  Hospital,  comprising 
about  l.)()  acres.  It  is  owned  by  Clive  Pearson,  son  of  Lord  Cowdray. 

ClIAPULTEPEC  IIEKJHTS 

The  latest  and  most  ambitious  addition  to  Mexico  City  is  Cha- 
jndtepec  Heights,  h’ing  to  the  wcn^it  of  the  beautiful  Chapultepec 


I^hotoeraph  hy  C'.  B.  Waite 

THE  AMEKIC.W  SCHOOL.  MEXICO  CITY 
Looato<I  on  the  edRC  of  the  “  Roma"  addition 


Park,  and  reached  by  way  of  the  Calzada  de  la  I'^xposieion.  The 
principal  highway  of  the  colonia,  which  is  135  feet  wide,  will  thus  he  a 
continuation  of  the  fashionable  boulevard  system  comprising  Avenues 
Madero,  Jufirez,  the  Pasett,  and  the  road  through  the  park.  Tlie 
company  owns  about  3,000  acres,  or  12,000,000  square  meters.  The 
portion  that  is  now  being  tleveloped  was  formerly  part  of  the  Morales 
hacienda,  and  less  than  30  months  ago  was  coveretl  with  maguey 
lields.  A  transformation  has  taken  place  since  January  22,  1922, 
when  the  Cha])ultepec  Heights  Co,  was  organized.  Despite  political 
disturbances,  streets  have  been  laid  out  and  paved,  a  country  club 
erected,  golf  coui>!es  and  ])olo  fields  laid  out,  tennis  courts  put  down, 
children’s  playgrounds  installed,  and  about  a  hundred  private 
ri'sideiuT's  have  been  comjileted  or  are  in  ])rocess  of  construction. 
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TJie  latest  ideas  in  eity  planniufi  liave  ])eeii  embodied  in  this 
addition.  The  late  Georjje  Kt'ssler,  of  St.  L(tuis,  who  eame  to  Me.vioo 
City  to  advise  the  'jiromoters,  is  said  to  have  been  enthusiastic 
over  the  projeet.  Incidentally,  Mr.  K(*ssler  declared  that  he  consid- 
eretl  ('ha])nltepe(*  Park  the  most  beautiful  park  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  streets  of  this  suburb,  which  are  named  for  famous  lakes,  will 
be  winding.  There  will  be  2t)  mih‘s  of  boulevards,  in  addition  to 
scenic  drive's  conneetinf;  one  hilt  with  another.  Then*  will  be  numer¬ 
ous  small  parks,  and  one  lon^  ribbon  ])ark,  stretehin"  2}  ^  miles  and 
including  12.")  acres,  follows  the  course  of  the  ])ieturesque  barranca 
that  intemi'cts  the  ])nt])erty. 


(xiurteay  ofAmericao  Cbmraber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico 

LAOY  COWDRAY  HOSPITAL 

The  contor  of  a  new  colony  of  about  l.SO  acres  now  being  developenl  by  liritLsh  capital 


A  children’s  ])layground  with  eomjilete  equi])ment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  and  others  are  ])lanned.  The  (T.apultepee  Heights  ('o.  Cluh 
has  1.5()  acres. 

('hapidtepee  Heights  stands  on  ground  well  above  the  level  of  the 
city,  and  commands  a  view  of  extraordinary  beauty.  It  is  the  view 
which  caused  such  travelers  as  Bayard  Taylor  and  Philip  Terry  to 
wax  poetical.  A  Spanish  viceroy  of  the  seventeenth  century  picked 
this  spot  as  the  ideal  location  for  the  capital  of  Xew  Spain,  and 
recommended  that  the  viceregal  headquarters  be  moved  thither. 
While  the  suggestion  was  never  carried  out,  a  later  viceroy  began, 
in  17<S.3,  the  erection  of  Chapultepec  Castle.  This  representative  of 
the  King  was  famous  for  his  blonde  wife — blonde's  being  curiosities 
in  Mexico  in  those  days. 
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IUmiI  estate  men  here  foresee  a  <;reat  future  for  Mexico  (Mty. 
The  positicm  of  the  capital  is  uni(jue  in  the  Kepuhlic,  inasmuch  as 
its  population  is  ToO.OOO,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  only 
12().()()()  boasted  hy  the  second  city,  (iruadalajara.  As  in  France, 
where  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  “  Paris  et  le  province,”  so  in  Mexico 


('ourtciiy  ol  American  C*hsnd>cr  of  ('onimcrci*  of  Mextru 


The  liilost  anil  must  ainliilious  aililition  to  the  Moxtein  capital.  I’piht:  A  winilini;  boulevard  in  the 
colony,  laiwcr:  One  of  the  fine  residemvs 


the  capital  is  a  place  apart.  Mexico  (Jity  is  a  maf'net  that  draws 
successful  men  from  all  ptirts  of  the  Republic,  who  come  to  the 
metropolis  to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  which  it  offers.  The  city 
has  been  fortunate,  too,  in  that  it  has  suffered  little  from  disturbed 
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political  coiulitions.  In  lOlo,  a  yoar  that  witnessed  seven  changes 
of  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico,  Mexict)  ('ity  continued  to  fjrow, 
jiroperty  was  not  destroyeil,  and  prices  held  up  well  in  the  midst  of 
political  chaos.  It  is  a  city  with  an  assured  future. 

In  one  corner  of  the  ;i,(K)()  acres  of  the  new  Colonia  (Miapultepec 
Heights  is  an  unfinished  hrick  and  adohe  huildin",  surrounded  hy 
small  garden  plots — La  Granja  del  Xino — where  an  unusual  experi¬ 
ment  in  child  welfare  is  being  conducted. 

Last  winter  when  the  Francisco  1.  Madero  School  in  the  Colonia 
ile  la  Bolsa  was  closed  temporarily  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of 
revolution,  28  pupils  f»)und  themselves  homeless  and  destitute  and 
again  in  the  streets  from  which  they  had  been  rescued.  These 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls  were  to  be  the  nucleus  of  La  Granja  del 
Nino  (Children’s  Farm  Home). 

When  their  plight  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Albert  E.  Blair, 
he  took  them  temporarily  into  his  town  residence  and  set  to  work  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  them.  The  plan  for  La  Granja  was 
then  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  several  Mexican  men  and  women 
devoted  to  welfare  work,  and  was  presented  to  the  juvenile  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Rotary’  Club,  which  proffered  its  assistance. 

The  farm  home  comprises  a  hectare  of  land  donated  by’  the 
Chapultepec  Heights  Co.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  Acueducto  de 
Kfo  Hondo.  Gardens,  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  have  been 
planted  on  the  premises;  a  chicken  run  has  been  stocked;  and  the 
inevitable  goat  browses  about  the  grounds.  Each  child  has  his  own 
little  plot  of  garden,  and  opposite  it  a  fruit  tree  and  shrub  to  tend. 

The  aim  of  the  farm  home  is  to  lay  the  basis  for  character,  good 
health,  and  self-support.  The  children  will  be  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  do  simple  sums;  will  learn  to  wash  their  bodies  daily;  and  will 
be  encouraged  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  director,  Arturo 
Oropesa,  who  is  director  of  the  Francisco  I.  Madero  School  [in  the 
Colonia  de  la  Bolsa],  that  within  six  months  the  Granja  will  be  self- 
supporting. 

The  citizens  of  La  Granja,  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  14  years,  have 
been  organized  into  a  self-governing  body  after  the  manner  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  and  administer  their  own  discipline.  The 
distribution  of  seeds  for  planting,  of  books,  and  of  other  supplies,  is 
made  through  committees  of  the  children’s  government.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  of  material  assistance  in  the  erection  of  the  building  which 
is  now’  their  home. 

COLOXIA  DEL  VALLE 

The  Colonia  del  A'alle  is  situated  to  the  southeast  of  the  City  of 
Mexico-  -15  minutes  from  the  business  section — in  the  most  beautiful 
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part  tlip  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  towns  of  Tacubaya,  San 
Pedro  de  los  Pinos,  Mixeoae,  San  An<jel,  and  La  Piedad. 

This  eolonia  is  of  (be  <;real»‘st  importance  for  (be  reasons  that  it  is 
situated  in  a  zone  d(*s(iiu‘d  to  become  part  of  (he  ca]>ital  city  itself; 


m 


ULd 


L  iif 


.1:  ('ourteiiy  of  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico 

'  ^  I  CLUBS  OK  THE  CHAPULTEPEC  UEIQUTS  COLONY 

Upiier;  The  country  club.  Lower:  The  iwlo  club 

ity  of  and  that  its  streets,  20  meters  wide,  are  perfect  arteries  for  the  city  and 
utifiL  the  towns  mentioned.  The  principal  thoroughfare  is  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  Avenida  Insurgentes,  30  meters  wide,  which  connects  the 
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colonia,  San  Podro  do  los  Pinos,  Mixcoao,  and  San  An<;ol.  Owing 
to  its  splendid  topograpliioal  situation,  it  is  protected  from  the 
winds  that  strike  the  ('ity  of  Mexico,  ('onstruction  of  houses  is 
already  under  way,  including  chalets,  hungalows,  and  other  more 
imposing  residenc(‘s,  all  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  the  certainty 
that  within  a  very  brief  time  it  will  ex])erience  a  most  wonderful 
development  through  the  efforts  of  the  new  Colonia  del  Valle  Heal 
Estate  Co.,  which  is  selling  lots  and  building  houses  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  eom])any  has  its  own  foundry,  cai‘])enter  sho])s,  and 
cement,  artificial  stone,  artificial  granite,  and  brick  factories.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  im])ortant  of  all  the  suburbs  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
Mexico. 


A  NEW  lU'XOAI.OW  TYPE 
HOME  1\  COI.ONIA  El, 
VAI,I,E 

The  new  and  altraetive  suburb 
of  El  Valle  is  destine<l  to 
lH*eonie  a  part  of  the  (".t|iita 
eity 


COLOXIA  urADALUPE  IXX 

The  ('olonia  Guadalupe  Inn,  located  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  Federal  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  immicipality 
of  Mixcoac,  on  the  west  by  the  magnificent  automobile  road  and  the 
tracks  of  the  electric  tramways  of  San  Angel,  on  the  south  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Hacienda  Guadalu])e,  to-day  a  recreation  spot  of  the 
best  society  where,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  the  automobile 
club  of  Mexico  will  soon  be  installed ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  beautiful 
road  of  Tecoyotilla,  bordered  with  trees. 

It  is  an  ideal  .spot  for  the  building  of  a  beautiful,  cpiiet,  comfortable, 
and  healthful  home,  due  to  its  topographical  situation;  its  panorama 
is  enchanting,  its  breez(‘s  always  perennially  soft  and  ])erfumed,  its 
numerous  means  of  communication,  its  perfectly  paved  wide  streets 
and  sidewalks,  its  rea.souable  pric(*s  and  tenns  of  sale,  and  its  near¬ 
ness  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  is  located. 


TftiTiTnu 


CourtM)’  of  American  ChamlMT  of  C'ommcrce  of  Mcxiiro 


CULUNIA  ALGAKIX 


fpiier;  New  dwellings  in  the  colony.  Center;  A  general  view  of  a  section  of  the  development.  Lower: 
A  new  stucco  residence 
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,  TJie  climate  of  Guadalupe  Inn  is  the  best  in  all  the  beautiful  valley 

of  Mexico,  as  it  is  located  on  the  first  plain  to  the  north  of  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  San  Anjjcl  and  at  an  elevation  of  oO  metei-s  ad)ove  that  of 
the  (’ity  of  Mexico.  It  is  tlu*refore  not  subject  to  violent  winds, 
being  perfectly  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  colony  is  endowed  with  ji  constant  service  of  tramwjiys  aud 
automobiles  which  go  around  and  across  at  intervals  of  several 
minutes  during  all  hours  of  the  da}'  and  night,  and  it  is  traversed  in 
addition  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  automobile  roads  of  the  Kejiub- 
lic,  the  new  (’alzada  de  Insurgentes,  36  meters  wide,  divided  into 
three  sections,  two  for  automobiles  and  one  for  heavy  traflic.  The 
streets  in  the  colony  are  14  meters  wide,  a  width  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  experts  as  the  best  and  most  appropriate  in  modern 
suburbs  for  family  residences. 

The  company  has  given  to  the  drainage  system,  the  water  supply, 

I  and  the  public  lighting,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  very 

special  attention.  The  sewers  are  of  clay  pipe,  vitrified  by  salt,  as 
j  ordered  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  drainage 

works  which  have  been  undertaken  are  general  in  all  streets  and 
'  avenues. 

The  water  for  the  Colonia  Guadalupe  Inn  comes  from  the  artesian 
(  wells,  which  are  already  sunk  250  meters  under  a  strata  of  rock 

which  lies  at  approximately  that  depth,  cutting  into  springs  that 
supply  the  water  to  Xochimilco.  The  water  service  will  be  excellent 
due  to  its  purity  and  abundance — suflicient  for  all  the  domestic  and 
public  uses  of  the  colony.  The  supply  of  these  wells  is  inexhaustible, 

A  contract  has  been  formulated  with  the  Compafua  de  Luz  y 
Fuerza  Motriz  for  the  installation  of  elwtric  service,  which  will  be 
general  in  the  colony. 

A  special  feature  of  the  colony  is  that  the  real  estate  company  has 
'  given  its  first  attention  to  fundamental  improvements  such  as  a 

»  perfect  drainage  system,  water  supply,  etc.,  rather  than  to  the  purely 

\  ornamental,  which  will  be  developed  in  due  time  after  the  more 

important  works  have  been  completed.  *  ♦  * 

COLOXIA  DE  LA  VERONICA 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  suburban  colonies  near  the 
I  City  of  Mexico  is  that  of  La  Veronica,  situated  to  the  north  of  the 

Castle  of  Chapultepec,  and  just  west  of  and  adjoining  the  Colonia 
.  de  San  Rafael,  in  reality  a  part  of  the  citv,  and  yet  possessing  all  the 

advantages  of  a  suburb. 

'  The  colonia  covers  an  area  of  over  400,000  square  meters,  and  is 

easy  of  access,  being  approached* by  several  good  automobile  roads 
and  two  street  car  lines. 
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'riu*  water  supply  is  obtained  from  an  artesian  well  of  great  capacity, 
more  than  is  neeessary  for  the  needs  of  the  colony;  its  streets  will  he 
paved  witli  asphalt nin,  and  its  drainage  system  is  of  the  most  modern 
and  ample  type. 

Finally,  the  situali(»n  of  Colonia  de  La  Veroniea  is  perfect  for  those 
p(*rsons  who  desire  to  live  a  little  out  of  town  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  within  a  short  distance  from  the  business  section  of  the  city;  the 
street  car  service  by  the  Tacuba  route  and  the  San  Rafael  cars  place  it 
within  easy  reach,  not  more  than  20  minutes  from  the  Zocalo. 

As  is  well  known,  the  northern  end  of  the  City  of  Mexico  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  healthful,  its  elevation  being  considerable, 
while  it  is  less  affected  by  the  Gulf  winds,  and  its  proximity  to  Chapul- 
tepec  rendei-s  it  ideal  for  children,  as  it  is  hut  a  stone’s  throw  from 
the  beautiful  park  with  its  lake  and  magnificent  playgrounds. 


A  COKNKK  OK  THK  AZTKC  (JAKDKN’S,  I'AN  AMKKICAX  UNION 
XiK'liipilli.  ttio  Aztoc  (iinl  uf  Flowers,  overlooks  tlie  lily  |iool  in  tliese  terniceil  gardens 


AN  AZTK('  (iAKDKN 


By  Lilian  C.  B.  McA.  Mayeh 

State  Vice  President  for  Tennessee,  League  of  American  Pen  Women 

I 

Tills  is  oncliantod  firound, 

Tills  jianliMi  liiddiMi  from  the  idle  fiaze. 

Set  with  dim  pinks  and  purples  are  its  ways 
Of  lenjitheninj;  hranehes  tossing;  into  flower 
And  leafy  clouds  of  pale-green  loveliness; 

And  in  its  midst 
All  silver  lies  a  pool. 

Old  walls,  old  spires,  and  temples  mirroring. 

And  a  mute  dreamer  of  forgotten  things, 

A  graven  god  of  glory’s  yesterdays. 

Sweet  are  the  airs  and  sweet  the  silences; 

Methinks  the  garden  broods  at  day's  high  hour. 

For  every  drowsy  blossom  leans  against 
Some  other  blossom.  But  the  sun  is  kind. 

The  sun  has  not  forgotten,  and  his  beams 
Fall  lightly  where  the  (lod  of  Flowei-s  dreams. 

II 

Step  softly  here! 

O  softer  still,  for  now  the  low  moon  hnaiks 
And  hurls  her  silver  javelins  through  the  air; 

The  ripples  catch  them,  twirl  them,  hurl  them  hack 
In  the  abandonment  of  ecstasy. 

A  fairy  spell 

lias  come  upon  this  garden  close 
.Vnd  all  its  ways  are  strangely  animate. 

What  battlements  are  these  with  gleaming  hows< 

What  revelers  on  the  green  with  flute  and  fife^ 

Who  are  the  worshippers  in  these  temples  fair^ 

Is  that  a  moonlit  cloud  so  like  a  scroll. 

Or  sacred  banner  that  we  see  unroll  i 
Louder  the  flute  and  fife;  the  throngs  acclaim 
The  dreaming  (iod  of  Flowem,  they  call  his  name  - 
O  Xochipilli,  wake!  Awake!  Arise! 


'In  the  grounds  of  Ihc  Pun  American  Union,  Washington,  1). 
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liy  K.  A.  Dkusti'a 

Mining  Engineer,  Peruvian  Ex/iert  in  Petroleum 
POST-TKHTIAKY  FOKMATIOX 

TllIO  |)<>st-T(*rtiarv  tahlazo  formation,  although  not  prtnt- 
lifonnis,  stands  out  as  ono  of  tho  main  distinfjuishin}^  fni- 
turos  of  the  Tuinbes-Paita  region.  It  consists  of  deposits 
of  marine  orijjin,  made  up  chielly  of  conglomerates  stronf^ly 
cemented  by  calcareous  substances.  These  deposits  preserve  their 
original  borizontality,  and  at  ]>resent  occur  as  a  series  of  stepped 
table-lands  of  various  thicknesses. 

This  post-Tertiary  formation  is  divided  into  three  large  sections 
corresponding  to  three  different  levels  and  representing  as  many 
tahlazos.  The  tahlazos  are  separated  by  marine  terraces,  which 
<letermine  the  e.xtent  of  the  old  shores  of  the  Quaternary  sea  during 
the  halts  of  the  uplifting  movement  of  the  littoral.  The  present  sea 
in  many  jdaces  washes  the  cliffs  of  the  lowest  tahlazo,  and  in  other 
])laces  its  inlets  are  separated  by  more  or  less  extended  flats,  called 
jMtmjHin,  which  are  almost  at  sea  level,  and  may  ]>e  considered  as  a 
fourth  tahlazo  in  process  of  formation.  Some  ])arts  of  this  tahlazo 
are  periodically  invaded  by  the  spring  tides,  which  form  and  repm- 
duce  the  numerous  salt  marshes  and  plains  (ftaliiins)  bounding  the 
present  Tumhes  and  Piura  shores. 

The  first  tahlazo  is  the  highest  and  thickest.  Its  maximum  eleva¬ 
tion  above  sea  level  is  1,000  fe(*t,  and  its  thickness  varies  between  .30 
and  .)0  feet,  according  to  location.  It  is  thickest  and  highest  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mancora,  Quehrada  Verde,  and  Quehrada  del  Pozo, 
and  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness  and  elevation  as  it  spreads 
southward,  in  the  direction  of  Paita. 

The  second  tahlazo  does  not  exceed  300  feet  in  elevation,  and  its 
maximum  thickness  is  only  20  f<*et.  It  is  a  jmrely  local  formation, 
being  fouml  only  around  Talara  and  Negritos. 

Lastly,  the  third  tahlazo,  which  is  the  lowest  and  the  least  impor¬ 
tant,  reaches  a  maximum  elevation  of  100  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
is  very  thin.  It  can  he  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lohitos  and 
Cabo  Blanco. 


*  Conclusion  of  article  Im-kuii  in  tlic  October  issue  of  the  UI’LLKTin. 
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All  these  tablazos  jlisappear  on  flie  east  under  the  fans,  or  alluvial 
cones,  formed  hy  the  travel  and  hreeeia,  loose  and  crumbly,  washed 
down  from  the  older  upper  formations  of  the  La  Brea  peaks.  These 
fans  are  of  considerable  thickness  at  some  |)laces,  their  hijihest  parts 
bavin};  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  100  feet. 

The  tahlazos  contain  an  abundant  fossil  fauna,  hut  different  from 
that  which  distinguishes  the  underlying  Tertiary.  It  comprises 
several  species  identical  with  those  now  living  on  the  neighboring 
littoral,  a  fact  showing  that  the  tahlazo  formation  is  of  post-Tertiary 
age.  The  number  of  species  in  the  tahlazos  is  n(*t  large.  There 
are  large  Pecten,  Area  and  TnrriuUa  species,  and  extensive  hanks 
of  Ostrea,  lialanuh ,  and  corals.  As  to  the  gastropods,  nearly  all  of 
them  belong  to  species  which,  as  already  stated,  are  found  among 
living  species  of  the  adjoining  shores. 

IT.TROLIKKHOUS  HOHIZOXS 

It  was  explaine<l  in  a  previous  para};i’aph  that  the  oil  extracted  in 
the  northern  coast  region  of  Tumhes  and  Paita  comes  from  different 
levels  located  within  a  geological  formation  that  has  been  explored 
to  a  depth  of  about  17,000  feet.  At  Tumhes,  where  the  upper  strata 
of  the  explored  Tertiary  appear,  oil  occurs  within  the  first  2,500  feet 
from  the  surface.  At  Lobitos  and  Lagunitas,  where  older  formations 
are  now  worked,  it  occurs  on  different  levels  within  the  fiivit  4,000  feet. 
Finally,  the  Negritos  and  La  Brea  fields,  as  well  as  those  of  Cabo 
Blanco  and  Restfn,  are  in  the  oldest  strata  of  the  explored  Tertiary, 
h(*ing  therefore  the  deepest  of  all  the  fields  developed  in  that  region. 
It  is  likely  that  at  La  Brea  the  oil  deposits  lie  not  far  from  the  schists 
and  quartzites  that  form  the  western  slopes  of  the  La  Brea  peaks, 
and  they  must  continue  along  the  subsoil  of  the  zone  considered  at  a 
depth  not  yet  ascertained  by  the  drilling  so  far  done. 

The  presence  of  these  oil  infiltrations  at  different  levels  permits  the 
grouping  of  the  corresponding  oil  sand  deposits  into  four  main  hori¬ 
zons,  namely:  The  Zorritos  horizon,  which  is  the  uppermost  and  lies 
within  the  first  2,500  feet  of  the  Tertiary  exploied;  the  Lobitos 
horizon,  which  underlies  that  of  Zorritos  and  lies  within  a  depth  of 
7,000  to  11,000  feet;  the  Ne};rito  hoiizon,  which  has  been  worked  to 
depths  of  between  11,000  and  15,000  feet;  and,  lastly,  the  La  Brelta 
and  La  Brea  horizon,  which  is  the  deepc'st  and  lies  at  depths  of  15,000 
to  16,000  feet.  This  hvst-mentioned  horizon  is  exploited  both  at 
La  Brea  and  in  the  Negritos  Zone. 

In  all  these  horizons,  the  oil  saturates  coarse-grained  and  porous 
sandstones  that  usually  contain  no  water.  This  makes  exploitation 
easier  and  more  economical.  In  a  few  isolated  cases,  the  oil  has  been 
found  associated  with  shallow  brackish  water,  at  depths  of  500  to 
1,500  feet,  which  it  has  been  easy  either  to  remove  or  to  confine  hy 
cementing  the  wells. 
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YIELD  OF  THE  PETKOI.IKEROUS  SANDS 

Judging  from  the  yiehl  of  the  wells  drilled  in  the  various  develop¬ 
ment  centers,  it  may  he  concluded  that  the  four  great  petroliferous 
horizons  explored  in  the  whole  northern  region  are  equally  rich  in 
oil,  the  deepest  deposits  in  each  horizon  being  as  a  rule  the  most 
productive.  Thus,  in  Zorritos  as  well  as  in  Kestin,  Lobitos,  Negritos, 
Lagunitas,  and  La  Brea,  there  are  flowing  wells  whose  initial  output 
amounts  in  some  cases  to  over  10,000  gallons  per  day,  and  pump 
wells  whose  combined  yield  is  sometimes  as  high  as  500,000  barrels. 
Some  of  the  wells  are  extraordinarily  long-lived,  jdelding  oil  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  23  or  24  yeai-s.  If  the  yield  of  the  oil  sands  of  Zor¬ 
ritos  and  other  regions  is  not  yet  equal  to  that  of  Lobitos  and  Negritos 


fields,  it  is  due  to  incomplete  development  and  lack  of  competent 
technical  guidance. 

In  Zorritos,  for  instance,  the  bores  have  varied  between  1,500  and 
1,700  feet,  and  yet  in  some  cases  wells  have  been  obtained  producing 
as  much  as  240  barrels  per  day;  many  have  shown  an  initial  output 
of  between  100  and  150  barrels  per  day,  and  there  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  flowing  wells  with  an  initial  daily  yield  of  300  barrels  and  over. 

In  Lobitos  and  liestfn  the  results  have  been  better,  owing  to  the 
IJreater  depth  of  the  wells,  one  of  which  is  more  than  5,000  feet 
deep.  In  these  regions  the  average  yield  of  certain  wells  has  been 
as  much  as  500  barrels  per  day,  and  there  is  a  flowing  well,  known 
as  No.  100,  with  depth  of  2,040  feet,  that  has  produced  110,000 
l)arrels  in  two  years,  the  oil  coming  from  jietroliferous  sands  20  feet 
(511S6— --Tit— Hull.  11 - 4 


Coui1««y  of  Inirraational  Petroleum  Co.  Ltd. 

VIEW  OF  THE  CAMP  AT  UESTIX,  NEAR  CABO  BLANCO 
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tliick.  This  well  was  drilled  in  1909  and  is  still  flowing,  with  an 
average  daily  output  of  80  barrels.  Its  initial  yield  was  350  barrels 
per  day.  During  the  year  just  past  the  average  yield  of  all  the 
Lobitos  wells  was  14  barrels  per  day,  and  that  of  the  Restin,  Pefia 
Xegra.  and  Cabo  lilanco  wells,  10  barrels. 

In  Negritos,  Lagunitas,  Lomitas,  and  La  Brea,  yields  have  been 
obtained  of  from  250  to  as  much  as  3,000  barrels  per  day,  the  latter 
having  been  obtained  in  the  recently  developed  zone  of  Lomitas,  where 
oil  sands  250  feet  in  thickness  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  only 
500  feet.  The  oil  is  extracted  through  wells  less  than  1,000  feet 
deep,  drilled  in  three  or  four  weeks.  These  sands  are  among  the 
richest  and  most  easily  and  economically  exploited  reservoirs  thus 
far  explored  in  the  La  Brea  and  Parifias  zone. 


peSa  neqra 

V'icw  of  the  region  now  exploited  by  the  Lobitos  Oil  Fields,  Ltd. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  the  average  daily  run,  based  on  the 
annual  yield,  in  the  whole  Tumbes  and  Paita  region  at  present  being 
exploited,  is  12  barrels  per  day  per  well,  and  that  the  average  life  of 
the  wells  is  7  years. 

As  to  the  comparative  present  tmtput  of  the  different  formations 
in  the  northern  petroliferous  regions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Negritos 
formation,  which  is  the  oldest,  yields  about  00  })er  cent  of  the  total 
production;  the  Ijobitos  formation,  33  per  cent;  and  that  of  Zorritos, 
which  is  the  newest  of  the  three,  7  per  cent. 

IIUANCANE  AM)  I8LAICOCHA  FiEI.DS 

The  oil  fields  of  the  Province  of  Iluancane,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  the  Islaicocha  fields,  lying-in  the  Province_of  Espinar,28 
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miles  west  of  the  Chiiquibambilla  station  of  the  Juliaca-Cuzco  rail¬ 
road  have  not  been  so  well  explored  nor  so  much  developed  as  the 
northern  coast  fields.  For  this  reason,  their  exact  extent  and  the 
industrial  value  of  their  oils  have  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained. 

The  oil  of  the  Titicaca  and  Islaicocha  regions  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face  in  the  form  of  spurts,  or  gushing  springs,  whose  depth  has  not 
been  determined.  However,  the  Titicaca,  or  Huancane,  oil  fields 
have  been  successfully  exploited  from  time  to  time  by  the  sinking  of 
wells  of  comparatively  small  depths. 

In  these  fields,  the  development  work  has  been  limited  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  locality  known  as  Finn,  which  lies  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  4  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of 
Pusi  and  14  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Juliaca,  below  the  Mollendo- 
Puno  railroad  track.  A  great  many  of  the  bores  carried  farther  than 
1,000  feet  have  produced  oil,  with  an  initial  yield  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  20  barrels  per  day.  However,  these  fields  have  not  been 
fully  developed,  nothwithstanding  the  favorable  results  obtained,  as 
well  as  their  convenient  geographical  location  relative  to  some  im¬ 
portant  markets  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic,  in  Bolivia, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  Chile.  There  exists,  too,  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  oil,  an  available  railroad  system,  consisting  of  the 
Puno-Arecpiipa-Cuzco  line,  and  one  leading  from  Guaqui,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  to  the  chief  mining  and  industrial 
centers  of  the  three  Republics.  These  centers  use  large  quantities 
of  oil,  which  at  present  they  import  at  great  expense  from  California 
and  Mexico  through  the  ports  of  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  Arica,  and 
Pisagua. 

The  Pin'n  oil  is  a  very  light  hydrocarbon,  of  less  densit  j’  than  the 
majority  of  the  oils  obtained  in  the  northern  coast  region,  but  poor 
in  light  gasolines  and  naphthas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rich  in 
lamp,  gas,  and  lubricating  oils.  As  a  rule,  the  Finn  crudes  are  of 
mixed  base  and  high  calorific  ])ower,  which  makes  them  specially 
suitable  for  fuel. 

nie  geological  structure  of  Pin'n  and  the  adjoining  country  is 
entirel}'  sedimentary.  It  consists  of  porous  rocks  alternating  with 
impervious  rocks,  favorably  arranged  for  the  accumulation  of  oil. 
Hie  prevailing  rocks  are  red  and  light-colored  sandstones,  which 
alternate  with  slates  and  gray  and  compact  limestones.  The  whole 
sedimentary  formation  lies  on  a  large  pack  of  dark-gray  and  blackish 
schists,  alternating  with  brown  ones  and  occasionally  associated  with 
layers  of  micaceous  and  shaly  cpiartzites.  These  schists  become 
highly  calcareous  and  gypseous  in  their  lower  strata,  especially 
around  Imarucus  and  north  of  Pirin. 

Lastly,  on  the  formation  just  described  there  lies  unconformably  a 
limestone  beil  more  recent,  of  lacustrine  origin,  unstratified,  light 
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gray  in  cohn-  and  of  small  compactness,  very  much  altered  and 
coiToiled  by  atmospheric^  action,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  cavernous 
aspect.  These'  surface  limestones,  which  are  very  different  in  char¬ 
acter  from  those  found  at  the  depth  of  the  lower  sandstones,  cpiartzites 
aind  schists,  are  distributed  throughout  the  Andean  region,  from 
Titicaca  to  Cuzco.  They  are  in  some  places  covered  by  thick  red 
conglomerates,  of  still  more  recent  origin,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the  remains  of  the  under¬ 
lying  sediments. 

Judging  from  the  reports  on  the  bores  drilled  at  Pirin,  the  oil  has 
been  found  associated  with  the  lower  limestones  and  sliales,  but  the 
absence  of  fossils  in  those  strata  prevents  an  accurate  determination 
of  their  age.  However,  the  presence'  «)f  numerous  trilo]>ites  in  the 
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schists  which  form  the  Imarcus  and  lluaningora  brooks,  near  the 
village  of  Taraco,  north  of  the  Pirin  oil  fiehls,  and  which  represent 
the  (ddest  formation  in  that  region,  justifies  the  presum])tion  that  it 
is  Devonian  and  similar  to  the  formation  containing  the  Bolivian  oil 
deposits  of  Caupolican,  on  the  Beni  River,  between  its  tributaries 
the  Tumupasa  and  the  Tuichi.  on  the  opposite  si<le  of  Lake  Titicaca. 

Except  the  Imarucus  trilohites,  there  are  no  fossils  whereby  to 
determine  the  age  of  the  upper  sediments  forming  the  sierras  that 
extend  from  Samdn  toward  Pirin  and  Capachica,  on  the  southeast. 
However,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  DeA'onian  schists  on  the  Imarucus 
and  Saman  side  decrea.se  in  thickness  toward  Pirin,  finally  disap¬ 
pearing  near  Capachica,  while  the  overlying  sandstone  and  limestone 
formation,  which  at  Saman  is  rather  light,  gradually  becomes  more 
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noticeable  toAvard  Pirin;  at  Pusi  it  is  well  defined,  and  at  Escallani 
and  ('apachiea  it  predominates,  having  there  considerable  thickness. 

Although  the  formation  referred  to  has  undergone  the  effects  of 
extreme  folding,  which  has  caused  local  fractures  and  faulting,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  sedimentary  pack  has  experienced  in  its 
southern  e.xtremity  greater  folding  or  more  severe  disturbances  than 
those  experienced  on  the  Saman  and  Pirin  side.  From  this  it  can 
be  concluded  that  the  petroliferous  strata  explored  in  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  places  must  run  deeper  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sierra. 

Tlie  presence  of  the  Devonian  in  this  region  has  also  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Isaiah  Bowman  **  near  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
He  states  that  he  found  there  types  of  Leptocalia  jiahellites  (Conrad) 
and  Atrypa  reticularis,  which  are  representative  of  the  Lower  Devo¬ 
nian. 

Besides,  Geologist  II.  Gerth'*  confirms  the  existence  of  the  Paleozoic 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  although  he  has  also  found  more 
recent  folds  near  Puno. 

Finally,  Professor  Lisson”  has  })roved  the  existence  of  the  Devonian 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pusi,  Taraco,  and  Iluarisan  by  the  presence 
of  Phacops  daijincourti,  I'lr.,  Phacops  salteri,  Kozl.,  Acaste  devonica, 
rir.,  Acaste  VerneuHi,  d’Orb.,  Cryphaeus  australis,  Clarke,  Vrypli. 
convexus,  I’lr.,  Orthoceras,  sp.,  i'onnlaria,  sj).,  Tentaculitis,  sp.,  and 
Tropidoleptus  cariuatus,  Conr.,  all  of  which,  according  to  him,  seem 
to  represent  the  Paleo- Devoid  an  and  Meso- Devonian;  that  is,  the 
Oriskanian  and  Erian  stages. 

Likewise,  the  age  of  the  surface  limestones  of  lacustrine  origin 
whicli  rest  unconformalily  on  the  sandstones  and  shales  can  not  be 
accurately  ascertained,  because  of  the  absence  of  fossils,  but  it  is 
believed  that  that  formation  belongs  to  the  Cretaceous  system. 
Gerth  asserts  that  he  found  silicified  remains  of  Melania  in  those 
limestones,  near  Juliaca.  This  makes  him  suspect  that  they  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Plica  formation,  near  Potosf,  which  abounds  in  fossils 
and  where  Steinmann  found  a  series  of  types  of  fresh-water  mullusks, 
such  as  Melania  potosiensis,  d’Orb,  Cyrena,  Planorhis,  etc.,  jieculiar 
to  the  (’retaceous  of  that  region. 

The  heavy  conglomerate  beds  that  in  some  places  cover  uncon- 
formably  the  surface  limestones  and  which  consist  of  pieces  of  these, 
are  possibly  Tertiary.  A  good  example  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  village  of  Ayabacas,  7  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of 
Juliaca. 

The  zone  thus  far  shown  to  be  petroliferous  in  this  Saman  and 
Pirin  Sierra  is  related  to  an  anticline,  favorable  to  the  accumulation 
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of  oil  in  coininercial  quantities,  and  whose  principal  axis  runs  along 
a  sinuous  line,  approxiinate'y  from  northwest  to  southeast,  marked 
on  the  surface  by  the  highest  peaks  of  the  sierra,  such  as  ('apilla 
de  Saman,  Imarucus,  Iloca,  and  Pirin.  This  anticlinal  formation  is 
best  seen  on  the  Saman  side,  where  it  appears  in  asymmetric  form, 
with  very  steep  sides  on  the  west,  and  gentle  slope  on  the  east.  The 
Hanks  of  this  elongated  anticline  present  also  secondary  folds,  with 
their  axes  differently  oriented,  folds  that  in  some  cases  are  associated 
with  local  faults.  One  of  these  anticlinal  secondary  folds  is  .seen  on 
('atah'a  Peak,  about  3  miles  north  of  Pirin. 

In  the  Islaicocha  region,  also,  there  prevail  red  sandstones  associ¬ 
ated  with  seams  of  sandy  slates  and  with  thick  deposits  of  red 
conglomerates.  Surface  limestones  of  lacustrine  origin  occur  in 
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isolated  spots;  they  are  similar  to  those  found  at  Pirin,  and  cover 
unconformably  the  sandstone  and  shale  formation.  In  the  region 
under  consideration,  liowever,  the  strata  are  associated  with  intru¬ 
sions  of  igneous  rocks,  isolated  and  varying  in  size,  consisting  of  red 
porphyritic  syenite  and  diorite,  the  former  being  the  more  abundant. 
An  igneous  intrusion  of  this  character  is  associated  with  the  oil 
infiltrations  occurring  at  the  foot  of  Catahiucoyu  Peak,  or  liuena- 
vista  Pucura,  4,900  feet  east  of  the  house  of  the  Islaicocha  farm. 
This  outcrop  of  the  petroliferous  strata  is  local  and  of  small  extent, 
and,  judging  from  its  lithological  features,  represents  a  formation 
similar  to  tliat  prevailing  in  Pirin.  Besides,  Islaicocha  lies  on  a 
secondary  anticlinal  fold,  derived  from  the  uplift  of  the  ])eaks  of 
(/’aballuni  and  Turumand,  which  rejiresents  the  western  flank  of 
the  principal  anticline. 
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Tlie  Islaicocha  oiitcro])  of  the  petroliferous  strata  is  associated,  as 
at  Pirin,  ■\vitli  a  series  of  bubbling  springs,  called  hervideros  (“boiling 
plact‘s”),  which  give  out  noninflamma])le  gases  having  a  slight  odor 
of  sidphuretted  hydrogen,  and  de])osit  native  sulphur  on  the  surface 
of  the  small  cones  from  which  they  issue. 

The  complete  absence  of  fossils  in  the  formation  prevailing  from 
(’hmpiibambilla  to  Islaicocha  makes  it  impossible  to  make  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  age  of  that  fonnation,  which,  however, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Pirin  and  Saman,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  areas  that  seem  to  be  more  recent  than  those  found  on  the 
short's  of  Lake  Titicaca.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  from  strati¬ 
graphic  similarities,  that  the  Pirin  and  Islaicocha  formations  belong 
to  the  same  period. 

The  exact  age  of  the  igneous  intrusions  is  likewise  not  determinable 
at  present,  but  all  availa])le  data  make  it  likely  that  they  are  post- 
Paleozoic. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  the  Pirin  and  the  Islaicocha  oil  fields,  and  that 
the  latter  are  a  northern  continuation  of  the  fonner.  The  Pirin 
fields,  in  their  turn,  are  closely  related  to  the  Caupolican  fields  of 
Bolivia,  as  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  lithological  and  strati¬ 
graphic  features  of  the  respective  formations  and  from  the  similarity 
of  the  oils  yielded  by  the  two  fields. 

JUNIN  FIELDS 

The  existence  of  oil  in  the  Department  of  Juni'n  has  not  yet  been 
established.  It  is,  however,  suspected  that  there  is  oil  iti  Yauli 
Province,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jja  Oroya  and  along  the  Mantaro 
River,  from  the  fact  that  certain  limestones  and  sandstones  that 
predominate  in  the  formation  of  that  region  smell  strongly  of  petro¬ 
leum  when  fractured  or  rubbed,  and  that  many  of  them  contain 
in  their  crevices  nodules  or  narrow  streaks  of  a  bituminous  substance 
which,  when  distilled  in  a  retort,  gives  out  oil  in  variable  cjuantities. 
It  is  stated  that  in  some  ])laces  the  yield  has  been  as  much  as  35 
gallons  per  ton.  This  substance  seems  to  be  related  to  the  orogenetic 
movements  in  which  the  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  originated. 

The  fonnation  just  described  is  regarded  as  Cretaceous  on  account 
of  the  numerous  ammonites  it  contains,  as  well  as  from  the  presence 
of  Ostrea,  Terebratula  and  other  fossils  belonging  to  the  recent 
Mesozoic. 

MOUXnUX  FIELDS 

The  mountain  oil  fields  are  distributed  over  the  Provinces  of  Alto 
Amazonas,  Ucayali,  San  Martin,  Iluallaga,  and  Bongara.  They  are 
particularly  noticeable  along  the  Santiago  Biver,  a  northern  tributary 
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of  the  Upper  Marahon,  and  also  along  the  Lower  Ucayali  and  the 
Iluallaga  Kivei’s,  down  to  their  mouths  on  the  lower  Maranon,  which, 
continued  in  the  Amazon,  finally  flows  into  the  Atlantic.  The  exact 
stratigraphic  and  general  structural  character  of  these  fields  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  However,  according  to  Professor  Lisson,** 
the  prevailing  formation  along  the  Marahon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauta, 
at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Tigre  and  the  Ucayali,  belongs 
to  the  Tertiary.  The  Uretaceous  has  been  identified  at  Cachiyacu, 
northeast  of  Moj-obamba,  and  at  Sapaja,  on  the  Iluallaga  Kiver, 

HUANCANE  OIL  REGIOX 

Upper:  Sandstone  seams  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  near 
the  village  of  Pusi,  sharply 
dipping  toward  the  north- 
cast.  Lower:  Pirfn  oil  field, 
on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
Hoca  and  Yocamaya  Sierras, 
which  slope  toward  the  north¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca 


southeast  of  Tarapoto;  and  the  Lower  Jurassic,  at  Chachapoyas, 
where  there  exist  several  large  gushing  oil  springs. 

From  the  numerous  petroliferous  outcrops  thus  far  discovered  in 
this  distant  region,  it  seems  that  the  most  important  zone  regarded 
as  petroliferous  extends  approximately  between  longitudes  74°  and 
77°,  and  from  the  8°  parallel,  which  runs  south  of  Uontamana  and 
Soposoa  to  the  G°  parallel  of  south  latitude,  running  south  of  Moyo- 
bamba  and  Yurinaguas.  Outside  of  this  region  petroliferous  infiltra¬ 
tions  have  been  found  along  the  Yuraico  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  the 
Santiago,  and  on  the  Zainza  brook  between  longitudes  77°  and  78° 
and  south  latitudes  4°  and  5°;  also,  on  the  Amazon  River,  near 
Iquitos,  at  Cayama  and  at  Yurmnarca,  34  miles  east  of  the  city  of 
Chachapoyas,  in  the  Department  of  Amazonas. 
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PROPERTIES  AXD  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  OILS 

The  oils  thus  far  obtained  in  the  various  zones  developed  do  not 
differ  materially  one  from  another  as  to  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  light  and  rich  in  distillates  of 
great  industrial  usefulness.  Heavy  crudes,  poor  in  distillates  and  of 
little  commercial  value,  occur  only  in  isolated  spots  and  in  small 
(piantities. 

Most  all  the  crude  oils  coming  from  the  Tumbes-Paita  and  Lake 
Titicaca  fields  have  an  aromatic  odor  and  are  green  in  color,  those 
from  the  coast  being  darker  than  those  from  the  lake. 

The  density  of  the  majority  of  Tumbes-Paita  crudes  varies  between 
30.3  and  34.0°  Be.  (specific  gravity,  .82S4-.8519).  The  Titicaca 
crudes  vary  between  37.9.5  and  35.98°  Be.  (specific  gravity,  .8350- 
.8449).  In  the  northern  region  there  are  lighter  oils  than  those 
included  above,  but  they  are  not  representative  of  the  prevailing 
varieties.  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  formerly  exploited  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  zone  of  the  Zorritos  region,  which  had  a  density  of  43.2° 
Be.  (specific  gravity,  .810).  The  average  density  of  the  northern 
coast  crudes  may  be  taken  at  35°  Be.  (specific  gravity,  .8498),  and 
that  of  the  Lake  Titicaca  crudes,  at  37°  B4.  (specific  gravity,  .8398). 

As  a  rule,  the  oils  are  of  mixed  base,  although  in  the  northern 
region  there  are  some  zones  yielding  paraffin-base  crudes,  from 
which  paraffin  is  extracted,  and  some  yielding  asphalt-base  crudes, 
which  give  lubricants  of  very  low  congealing  point,  or  cold  test. 
The  impurities  in  the  various  crudes  are  but  a  small  percentage. 
'I'he  principal  of  these  impurities  is  sulphur,  W'hich  varies  between 
.041  per  cent,  in  the  Zorritos  crudes,  and  .064  per  cent,  in  those 
Ltbitos.  The  Negritos  oils  contain,  on  an  average,  about  .059  per 
cent  of  sulphur. 

The  average  percentages  of  commercial  products  obtained  by 
fractional  distillation  from  ordinary  mixed  based,  35°  Be.  northern- 
coast  crudes  are  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Products  from  northern  coast  crudes 


I’cr  cent 

(lasolinc  and  naphtha,  5G.2°  Ih; _ _ _  24.  2 

I..amp  oils,  39.2°  Be _ _ _ _  24.  8 

Gas  oils,  30.4°  Be _ 1 _  14.  8 

Lubricating  oils,  23.4°  Be _ _ _  17.  0 

Residue,  11.4°  B(5.- . . . . .  15.  6 

Ixjss _ _  3.  6 


100.  0 

The  crudes  fro  ;i  the  Lake  Titicaca  fields  are  less  rich  in  gasoline, 
naphtha,  and  lamp  oils,  but  are  richer  in  lubricants  and  in  combustible 
residues  o^  high  calorific  power,  which  ranges  between  11,219  and 
11,980  ca’onc.:.  T'.je  combustible  residues  of  the  Tumbes-Paita 
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crudes  have  a  calorific  power  of  only  10,803  calories.  However, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commercial  distillates  obtained,  the 
northern  oils  are  at  present  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  of 
the  Lake  Titicaca  fields. 

The  foregoing  exposition  of  the  distribution,  number,  and  extent 
of  the  various  oil  fields  explored  up  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as 
the  quality  and  industrial  value  of  the  products  obtained,  establishes 
the  importance  of  Peru  as  a  first-rate  oil  producer  and  as  a  valuable 
source  of  world  supply.  It  will  serve  to  brighten  the  prospects  and 
([uicken  the  expectations  as  to  the  future  economic  and  industrial 
development  of  that  Republic,  since  oil  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
modern  civilization;  an  element  that  is  imperatively  needed  in 
plenty,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  needed,  especially  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  field,  so  long  as  no  other  substance  is  discovered  which  can 
replace  its  many  valuable  products  and  can  be  easily  and  economically 
obtained. 

Moreover,  the  consumption  of  combustible  and  lubricating  products 
will  necessarily  grow  from  year  to  year,  ami  future  mechanical  devel- 
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opment  will  depend^to  a  very  great  extent  on  an  increasing  supply 
of  those  products.  Before  long,  the  oil  necessary  to  obtain  these 
products  must  be  extracted  from  fields  not  yet  developed,  or  only 
partly  developed,  for  many  of  the  existing  sources  of  supply  have 
already  reached  their  maximum  productive  capacity,  while  many 
others  have  become  more  or  less  exhausted.  The  deficiency  can  be 
compensated  only  by  opening  up  new  fields  and  exploiting  more 
thoroughly  some  of  the  rich  deposits  like  those  of  Peru,  which,  having 
heretofore  been  but  poorly  developed,  constitute  the  few  known 
reserves  on  which  the  future  can  with  certainty  rely. 

The  importance  of  Peru  as  an  oil  center  is  evidenced  by  such  facts 
as  those  here  set  forth,  and  by  the  further  facts  that  the  oil  deposits 
of  the  Republic  arc  eagerly  sought  after,  and  that  their  products  are 
preferred  as  of  the  highest  quality.  It  can  be  positively  asserted  that 
our  oil  fields,  on  account  of  the  unusually  favorable  conditions  they 
offer  for  development,  and  the  excellence  of  their  products,  constitute 
to-day  the  most  solid  basis  whereon  the  nation  can  rear  and  maintain 
its  economic  independence,  which  will  enable  it  to  advance  more  easily 
and  rapidly  along  the  lines  of  general  progress. 


By  l)r.  W.  W.  C'umbehland 

(Financial  Adrincr-ircneral  Receiver  of  Haiti) 

TllK  trade  of  Haiti,  in  general,  lias  experienced  a  gratifying 
improvement  during  the  last  three  years,  an  improvement 
which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  exports  and  imports. 
The  figures  for  the  foreign  commerce  in  the  last  three  fiscal 
years  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

1921- 22..-. 

1922- 23... . 

1923- 24 _ 

:  Oourdei 

_ 1  1)1,  751,  355 

. ;  70,789,615 

. . :  73,480,640 

Gourdes 

53,  561,  0.50 
72,  955,  (M’)0 
70,  881,  610 

Gourdes 

11.5,  312,  405 

143,  744,  675 

144,  362,  250 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  substantial  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  aggregate  value  of  trade,  and  if  comparison  is  made  with 
earliest  years  the  contrast  becomes  even  more  striking.  Moreover, 
the  expansion  of  commerce,  which  is  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table, 
showed  gratifying  acceleration  in  that  part  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
which  has  already  elapsed.  For  example,  imports  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1924-25  e(|ualed  (Ides.  70,981,425  and  exports  amounted 
to  (Ides.  8:1,843,255,  total  foreign  ciunmerce  thus  amounting  to  (hies. 
154,324,080  for  this  part  of  the  year. 

In  other  words,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  exports  were  materially’  greater  than  in  any  one  of  the  three 
entire  yeai-s  which  preceded.  Even  more  important,  exports  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  accounted  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  total  expansion  of  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  both  in  volume  and  relation  between 
imports  and  exports  gratifying  progress  has  been  made.  Moreover, 
there  is  much  evidence  that  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
represents  genuine  development  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
and  is  of  a  permanent  character.  This  is  sharply  in  contrast  with 
the  exceptional  trade  of  1918-19,  and  1919-20,  which  merely  repre¬ 
sented  the  disruption  of  normal  economic  and  commercial  processes. 

Every  section  of  the  Kepublic  has  shared  in  the  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion  indicated  above,  as  demonstrated  by  statistics  of  distribu- 
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tion  of  commerce  according  to  ports  of  entry  for  imports  and  ports 
of  shipment  for  exports.  This  also  is  a  much  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  than  would  he  the  concentration  of  prosperity  in  only  one  or  a 
small  number  of  districts. 

Of  e(iual  importance  with  the  value  of  foreign  commerce  is  the 
composition  of  that  commerce.  An  analysis  of  imports  and  exports 
is  the  best  indication  of  the  nature  and  trend  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  a  country.  For  this  reason  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the 
compt)sition  of  the  import  trade  to  learn  the  types  of  commodities 
which  Haiti  is  buying  in  increasing  quantities,  so  as  to  form  an  ac¬ 
curate  judgment  on  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people.  Substan¬ 
tial  increases  have  occurred  in  the  value  of  building  materials,  such 
as  cement,  lumber,  and  iron  and  steel  products,  thus  showing  that 
Haiti  is  advancing  in  the  character  of  housing  required  by  the 
people,  and  also  in  the  establishment  of  industrial  enterprises.  Simi¬ 
lar  increases  in  importations  of  textiles  show  that  the  population  is 
more  adetjuately  clothed.  Large  increases  in  imported  foodstuffs 
show  that  the  population  is  better  fed,  and  also  show  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  population  is  expanding  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  departure  from  the  former  simple  diet,  and  to  add  such  items 
as  wheat  Hour,  meat,  and  rice,  which  unquestionably  have  a  benefi¬ 
cial  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  population. 

The  economic  structure  of  a  country  must  he  considered  as  .some¬ 
what  unstable  if  t()o  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  one  export 
c(»mm(»dity  or  a  small  group  of  commodities.  In  the  past  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  Haiti  was  far  too  dependent  upon  the  coffee  crop.  A 
shortage  in  this  crop  or  an  unsatisfactory  price  for  this  commodity 
demoralized  the  whole  commercial  life  of  the  Kepublic.  During  the 
past  three  3'ears  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  diversifving 
the  export  trade  of  the  Republic,  particularlj'  in  connection  with 
cotton  and  sugar.  Promising  experiments  have  also  been  instituted 
in  the  production  of  tobacco  and  sisal,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
and  other  prcalucts  will  before  long  assist  in  stabilizing  the  commer¬ 
cial  structure  of  Haiti. 

For  mail}'  3'ears  the  commercial  life  of  Haiti  has  been  impeded  1)3’ 
a  badly  constructed  tariff,  together  with  inconvenient  administrative 
regulations.  Thoroughgoing  tariff  revision  was,  therefore,  one  of 
the  prime  r(‘<|uisites  for  enlarged  commercial  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Such  a  revision  has  now  been  accomplished  and  is 
being  studied  by  the  interested  parties.  As  soon  as  the  new  tariff 
goes  into  effect  it  should  have  a  distinctly  stimulating  influence  upon 
commercial  operations. 

Plans  have  also  been  made  for  substantial  improvements  in  the 
facilities  at  the  various  ports,  and  funds  have  been  set  aside  for  de- 
fraving  the  cost  of  these  improvements.  Already  the  establishment 
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of  lighthouses  and  buoys  has  facilitated  navigation,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  adequate  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other  facilities  for 
handling  foreign  and  eoastwise  commerce  should  prove  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  business  community. 

RECEIPTS 


Of  recent  years  the  revenue  receipts  of  Haiti  have  shown  a  most 
gratifying  expansion,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Fiscal  year 

Douanes 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Grourdrt 

Oourdu 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

1921-22.... 

23,366,569.70 

1,  580,  246.  77 

17,  979.  25 

24,  964,  795.  72 

1922-23.... 

--i  29,  192,  .586.  .35 

2,  699,  443.  24 

58,  071.  65 

31,  9.50,  101.  24 

1923-24.... 

29,  950,  907.  14 

1 

2,  795,  870.  53 

1.5.5,  .543.  66 

32,  902,  321.  33 

The  expansion  of  revenues  indicated  in  the  table  has  shown  further 
material  improvement  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  1924-25.  Thus  in  that  period  customs  receipts  have 
amounted  to  Gdes.  28,852,144.27,  internal  revenue  receipts  to 
Gdes.  3,271,938.59,  and  miscellaneous  receipts  to  Gdes.  368,872.32,  a 
total  of  Gdes.  32,492,955.18.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  revenues 
during  1924-25  will  far  exceed  those  of  any  fiscal  year  during  the  last 
tjuarter  century,  and  possibly  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
Haiti.  In  only  nine  months  internal  revenues  and  miscellaneous 
receipts  have  exceeded  those  of  the  entire  year  1923-24,  and  customs 
revenues  will  undoubtedly  be  far  in  excess  of  similar  receipts  in  previ¬ 
ous  fiscal  years. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  increase  in  internal  reve¬ 
nues,  as  the  statistics  presented  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  recently 
established  internal-revenue  service.  Although  no  new  internal  rev¬ 
enue  taxes  have  been  imposed  and  although  the  rates  on  existing 
taxes  have  not  been  increased,  collections  have  shown  marked  ex])an- 
sion. 

Governmental  receipts  when  considered  without  reference  to  the 
wealth  and  income  of  the  popidation  are  of  little  significance.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  determine  the  relative  burden  of  taxes  on  the 
population  of  Haiti.  Much  evidence  exists  to  the  effect  that  even 
the  increased  revenues  of  recent  yeai*s  constitute  a  much  smaller 
hurilen  on  the  po|)ulation  than  formerly.  Per  capita  taxes  when 
compared  with  per  capita  wealth  and  income  have  umiuestionably 
shown  a  declining  percentage,  as  proved  by  enlarged  expeinlitures  by 
the  population  for  automobiles,  imported  foods,  better  grades  of 
textiles,  and  by  the  material  expansion  in  building  construction. 
None  of  the  foregoing  activities  shows  an  increase  when  taxes  are 
either  unduly  burdensome  or  when  the  percentage  of  taxes  to  income 
is  increasing. 
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There  is  much  evidence,  moreover,  that  increased  governmental 
revenues  will  characterize  the  future  as  well  as  the  recent  past.  As 
expenditures  for  public  works,  public  health,  and  agriculture  show 
constantly  more  favorable  results,  and  as  the  effects  of  peace  and  order 
eventuate  in  enlarged  production,  as  must  be  the  case,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  relatively  favorable  financial  results  of  the 
past  few  years  will  even  be  exceeded  in  the  future.  At  least  this 
fortunate  condition  will  t)ccur  if  progressive  policies  arc  continued 
and  extended. 

EXPENDITURES 

Of  equal  importance  with  increasing  receipts  are  policies  of  expendi¬ 
tures.  If  enlarged  revenues  are  wasted  in  extravagant  or  unpro¬ 
ductive  expenditures,  receipts  have  been  collected  to  no  purpose. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine  with  great  care  the  type  of 
expenditures  of  a  given  administration  in  order  to  determine  the 
wisdom  of  its  financial  policy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
the  balancing  of  budgets  is  taken  for  granted  in  connection  with 
sound  financial  administration,  though  manj'  departures  from  such 
sound  policy’  have  recently  been  in  evidence  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Haiti,  however,  has  acquired,  maintained  and  even  strengthened  a 
satisfactory  financial  position.  Budget  estimates  of  revenues  have 
been  prepared  in  conservative  fashion,  and  actual  receipts  have 
uniformly  exceeded  estimates.  Ordinary  appropriations  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  confined  to  reasonable  amounts,  and  surplus 
revenues,  when  received,  have  been  appropriated  by  means  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  credits.  In  this  manner  the  Haitian  budget  has  been  main¬ 
tained  in  a  satisfactory  position,  and  the  embarrassments  of  an 
empty  treasury  and  of  authorizations  of  expenditures  which  could 
not  be  put  into  effect  have  been  avoided. 

Turning  to  the  character  of  expenditures,  it  is  found  that  increas¬ 
ingly  large  sums  have  been  disbursed  for  productive  public  works, 
for  public  health,  ami  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  more  effective  utilization  of  public 
moneys. 

During  recent  years,  moreover,  Haiti  has  achieved  an  enviable 
credit  position.  All  arrears  and  defaults  on  the  public  debt  have 
been  liquidated,  and  most  of  the  work  for  the  final  determination 
and  payment  of  claims  against  the  State  has  also  been  completed. 
ITius  at  the  present  time  Haitian  credit  ranks  very  high,  and  is 
virtually  on  a  par  with  the  credit  of  such  conservative  States  as  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  Many  authorities  are  of 
the  belief  that  the  internal  situation  of  a  government  and  its  financial 
wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  are  more  clearly  reflected  in  the  price  of 
its  bonds  than  in  any  other  fashion.  If  this  criterion  be  adopte«l, 
it  may  well  be  saitl  that  recent  policies  and  administration  in  Haiti 
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have  been  amply  vindicated,  as  judged  by  the  financial  markets  of 
the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  gratifying  progress  w'hich  is  taking  place,  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  revenues  are  entirely  inadequate.  Haiti  is 
still  inadequately  supplied  with  roads,  irrigation  projects,  public 
buildings,  hospitals,  schools,  municipal  water  supply,  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  improvements.  The  health  of  the  population  still  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Agriculture  is  still  primitive.  To  remedy  all  of  these 
defects  large  expenditures,  both  for  capital  improvements  and  for 
maintenance,  will  be  necessary.  In  the  past  few  years  more  progress 
in  modernization  has  taken  place  than  in  any  equivalent  period  of 
Haitian  history,  and  if  present  policies  are  continued  and  extended, 
it  will  be  but  a  comparatively  short  time  until  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  Haiti  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  population  will  favor¬ 
ably  compare  with  those  of  any  country  in  Latin  America. 

TREASURY  POSITION 

Until  recently  Haiti  has  been  habitually  encountering  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  in  meeting  its  financial  obligations.  Payments  of  public  func¬ 
tionaries,  for  supplies,  and  on  the  public  debt  were  in  arrears,  and 
many  types  of  engagements  were  disregarded.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  several  thousand  claims  have  had  to  be  adjudicated  by  the 
Claims  Commission.  However,  in  recent  years  the  State  has  punc¬ 
tually  and  scrupulously  met  all  its  financial  obligations,  and  has 
anticipated  the  payment  of  obligations  when  such  anticipation  resulted 
in  obtaining  cash  discounts. 

Moreover,  the  treasury  position  has  been  improved,  until  now  a 
substantial  unobligated  cash  balance  is  currently  maintained,  thus 
insuring  a  high  credit  rating  for  Haiti,  and  also  sen  ing  as  insurance 
against  such  declines  of  revenue  as  may  occur. 

Ilascd  upon  total  annual  expenditures  there  arc  few  countries  which 
can  show  as  strong  a  working  capital  position  as  Haiti.  This  situ¬ 
ation  is  naturally  reflected  in  increasing  confidence  in  the  Government 
on  the  part  of  employees,  business  interests  who  supply  the  needs  of 
the  State,  and  holders  of  the  securities  of  the  State.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1923-24  approximately  Gdes.  7,000,000  of  unobligated 
cash  remained  in  the  treasury,  and  this  sum  is  entirely  adequate  for 
all  probable  financial  contingencies.  The  work  of  establishing  a  satis¬ 
factory  cash  position  has  therefore  been  aecomplished,  and  all  that 
is  neeessary  is  to  maintain  that  position. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

Casual  consuleration  of  the  public  debt  statistics  during  the  past 
three  years  by  no  means  indicates  the  amount  of  progress  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  connection  with  improving  the  public  debt 
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position.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  items  which  should 
have  been  shown  as  part  of  the  public  debt  were  not  so  shown  in 
previous  statements,  and  as  those  items  have  now  been  included  in 
the  statements  of  the  public  debt,  the  present  totals  do  not  at  all 
show  the  large  amount  of  debt  repayment  which  has  taken  place  over 
the  last  three  years. 

The  figures  as  of  April  30,  1922,  and  as  of  April  30,  1925,  are  as 
follows; 


Apr.  30,  1922  Apr.  30,  192.1 

Gourdts  OouTdtt 

Series  A 

Foreign  debt.. . . . . :  41,  312,  412.  .50  75,198,4.57.2.5 

Series  B 

Internal  del)t _ _ _  44,311,931.70  21,893,264.65 

Scries  C 

National  railroad  (including  arrears  of  in¬ 
terest)  . . . . .  26,  223,  264.  45  12,  661,  14.5.  70 

Fiduciary  currency _  6,  070,  824.  00  6,  080,  309.  .50 


Tot  al _ _ _ _  1 1 7,  9 1 8,  432.  65  1 1 5,  833,  1 77.  1 0 


There  was  a  balance  on  hand  of  Gdes.  13,130,416.75  as  ca.sh  balance 
from  the  Scries  A  loan  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  cash  awards 
of  the  Claims  Commission.  As  this  sum  is  included  in  the  debt  state¬ 
ment  of  April  30,  1925,  in  Series  A  loan,  whereas  the  claims  to  he 
li(|uidated  by  the  cash  in  question  appear  in  the  debt  statement  as 
of  April  30,  1922,  it  follows  that  if  the  Gdes.  13,130,416.75  is  larger 
than  necessary  to  meet  all  cash  awards  against  the  Government,  the 
difference  will  be  available  for  reduction  of  the  public  debt  or  for 
e.xpenditure  for  productive  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  obligations  of  the  Haitian  State  in  the  amount 
of  Gdes.  11,825,586.01  have  been  purchased  and  retired  fn)m  April 
30,  1922,  to  June  30,  1925,  and  these  purchases  have  all  been  made 
from  current  revenue.  Of  the  foregoing  sum  obligations  of  Gdes. 
5,233,240.60  were  retired  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1924-25,  indicating  that  debt  retirement  is  proceeding  at  an  acceler¬ 
ating  rate.  The  present  rate  of  debt  retirement  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory,  and  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  in  force  in  most  countri<‘s. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  rapid  rate  of  debt  retirement  by  Haiti  is 
another  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  conduct  its 
finances  upon  the  most  conservative  basis. 

The  relative  burden  of  the  public,  debt,  as  metusured  by  interest 
and  amortization  charges,  is  not  oppressive  in  Haiti.  Many  countries 
utilize  materially  larger  percentages  of  total  revenue's  in  ])ubrK-  debt 
<-harges,  and  also,  as  the  income  of  Haiti  has  expanded,  the  percentage 
of  income  devoted  to  public  debt  has  correspondingly  declineel.  At 
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the  present  time  debt  service  absorbs  only  24.87  per  cent  of  total 
revenue,  and  this  situation  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  from  every  point  of  view  the  finances  and  commerce  of  Haiti 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  as  having  shown 
consistent  and  decided  improvement  over  the  past  few  years.  Com¬ 
merce  is  flourishing,  and  there  is  a  gratifying  excess  of  exports  over 
imports.  Receipts  have  been  large,  and  expenditures  have  been 
maintained  well  within  receipts.  Public  funds  have  been  devoted  to 
constructive  purposes  and  waste  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  public  debt  has  been  completely  funded,  all  arrears  of  interest 
and  amortization  have  been  liquidated,  and  interest  and  amortization 
payments  have  even  been  made  by  anticipation  in  order  to  effect 
substantial  savings.  Haiti  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
financial  position  and  merely  needs  to  continue  in  its  present  course. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  WORK 

IN  BRAZILIAN  FACTORIES 

S\0  PAULO,  where  manufacturing  industries  of  all  kinds  pre¬ 
dominate,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  industrial  State  in  Brazil. 
While  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
one  of  the  most  important  establishments  in  the  State, 
namely,  the  textile  plant  of  Eugenio  Maris  &  Co.,  a  firm  employing 
3,700  workmen  of  which  onlj’  1,200  are  men.  This  factory,  the 
greatest  in  Brazil,  is  operated  on  a  capital  of  26,000  contos,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,000.  It  sells  its  own  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
about  $175,000  monthly,  which  in  1924  rose  to  appro.ximately  $200,000 
monthly.  Almost  all  its  output  is  sold  in  Brazil,  a  small  part  only 
being  exported  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  factory  and  its  annexed  buildings  extend  over  considerable 
territory,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  small  town  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  plant  is  modern;  the  little  village  an- 
nexeil  thereto  for  workmen  is  made  up  of  small  modern  houses, 
schools,  day  nurseries,  parks,  a  theater  with  seating  capacity  for 
9,(M)0,  churches,  etc.,  all  nicely  plannetl,  on  wide,  well-paved  and 
well-lighted  clean  streets,  bordered  by  trees  and  gardens.  The 
factory  buildings  arc  of  concrete,  five  stories  high,  anti  in  every  way 

■Translated  and  compiled  from  Kl  .Vercurio,  .Santiago,  Chile,  May  24,  1925,  by  Agnes  S.  Waddell. 
U118G— 25t— Bull.  11 - 5 
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conform  to  the  most  modern  regulations  as  to  hygiene  and  safety 
introduced  into  large  manufacturing  plants  in  such  advanced  in¬ 
dustrial  nations  as  the  Ignited  States,  Pmgland,  and  Germany. 

The  buildings  are  well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  the  motive  power 
of  the  looms,  carding,  and  sewing  machines,  etc.,  being  electricity 
from  individual  motors,  thus  reducing  accidents  to  a  minimum,  while 
immense  ventilators  in  all  the  workrooms  tend  to  eliminate  as  much 
as  possible  the  inhaling  of  particles  of  lint  and  dust.  In  order  to 
further  avoid  the  possibility  of  accidents,  there  are  signs  in  all  the 
buildings  prohibiting  the  employees  from  cleaning  or  oiling  the 
machines  while  in  motion  and  from  approaching  electric  machines 
in  order  to  start  them. 

Kvery  workshop  has  complete  modern  sanitary  equipment,  with 
the  sections  for  men  separate  from  those  for  women.  The  cleanliness 
and  order  in  this  respect  are  especially  commendable.  There  are 
also  locker  rooms,  where  the  men  and  women  employed  may  leave 
their  wraps  in  roomy  individual  lockers. 

As  has  been  said,  a  little  settlement  of  employees  surrounds  the 
factory  and  constitutes  in  itself  a  small  town,  with  its  ample  plazas, 
streets,  theaters,  warehouses,  groceries,  and  drug  stores.  There 
are,  in  addition,  various  schools  to  which  the  children  of  the  employees 
are  sent  and  two  large  day  nurseries.  This  village  is  made  up  of  481 
houses,  which  are  rented  to  the  factory  hands  and  employees  at  a 
small  nominal  .sum,  between  $5  and  $6  monthly,  which  sum  is  applied 
to  the  upkeep  and  general  eare  of  the  community.  These  same  houses 
in  the  city  of  Siio  Paulo  could  not  be  rented  for  less  than  .$25.  h>ach 
house  has  at  least  two  bedrooms,  a  dining  room,  a  small  parlor,  and 
a  kitchen. 

The  targe  day  nurseries  take  care  of  babies  under  one  year,  and 
their  mothers,  who  work  in  the  factory,  have  permission  to  go  by 
turns  every  three  hours  to  nurse  or  see  them.  The  large,  well- 
ventilated  rooms  are  built  around  great  patios  with  galleries  and 
gardens,  where  the  babies  may  get  fresh  air  when  the  weather  permits. 
There  are  12  of  these  rooms,  each  of  which  contains  16  cribs,  and  at 
the  foot  of  each  crib  there  is  a  small  wartlrohe  with  everything 
which  a  hahy  may  need  during  the  day.  These  rooms  present  a 
charming  aspect,  with  their  gleaming  tile  floors,  the  tinted  walls,  and 
the  white  cribs  in  which  the  little  babies  lie  smiling.  The  day  that 
we  visited  it  there  were  1.50  babies  in  the  nursery,  attended  by  a  group 
of  married  women,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  complete  daily  record 
of  the  children  brought  in. 

The  nursery  makes  part  of  a  harmonious  group  of  buildings  sur¬ 
rounded  by  magnificent  gardens;  each  pavilion  has  a  large  interior 
open  court,  around  which  galleries  or  covered  walks  are  built.  In 
the  same  building  with  the  nursery  and  adjacent  to  the  latter  there 
is  a  well-stocked  <lrug  store,  a  dispensary,  and  a  one-ward  hospital 
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for  sick  children.  The  doctor  who  visits  it  daily  has  at  his  disposal 
a  large  office  for  e.xamination  and  periodical  revision.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  this  factory 
supplies  its  employees  with  excellent  medical  assistance,  providing, 
among  others,  a  maternity  clinic  for  the  working  women. 

It  should  he  noted  that  there  is  no  law  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
which  obliges  the  industrialist  to  provide  day  nurseries  or  free  medical 
assistance:  rather  it  is  a  liberal  interpretation  and  comprehension  of 
his  duties  and  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  human  race  that 
leads  him  to  take  these  altruistic  measures. 

Adjoining  the  nursery  are  several  rooms  for  children  from  1  to 
3  years  of  age,  to  which  approximately  178  are  brought  every 
day.  This  section  is  in  charge  of  a  group  of  nurses.  Another  nurs¬ 
ery  annex,  but  functioning  in  a  separate  and  specially  constructed 
building,  is  the  kindergarten,  where  children  from  3  to  6  years  old 
start  their  schooling  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  who  have  been 
trained,  at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  in  the  United  States.  The  school 
rooms  are  spacious,  with  large  windows  and  doors  which  are  always 
kept  open  and  which  look  out  on  extensive  gardens.  They  are  fitted 
with  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  every  system  that  the  study  of 
child  psychology  recommends  for  the  education  of  children  is  put 
into  practice  in  this  model  kindergarten. 

Love  for  animals  and  plants  is  taught  the  little  ones  by  allowing 
them  to  take  care  of  birds  and  little  gardens.  Simply  framed  pictures 
on  the  walls  give  them  a  sense  of  color,  and  we  were  amazed  by  the 
spirited  drawings  made  by  these  children.  The  greater  part  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  games  and  songs,  which  are  used  to  teach  them  to 
sing  and  read  by  the  phrase  method,  a  method  which  while  little 
known  in  Latin  America  has  produced  the  most  suiqirising  results  in 
Brazil  and  in  the  United  States,  from  which  the  former  adapted  it. 

After  completing  the  course  in  the  kindergarten,  the  children  pass 
on  to  two  upper  schools,  one  for  hoys  and  one  for  girls.  These  also 
were  found  to  he  conducted  in  the  same  efficient  manner  along 
modern  lines. 

A  special  huihling  houses  a  large  cooperative  store  controlled  by 
the  em])loyees  themselv(*s,  where  they  may  obtain  at  cost  price  all 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  workmen  charge  what  they  buy  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  total  of  their  account  is  deducted  from 
their  wages. 

All  the  services  rendered  by  the  management  to  its  employees  are 
free,  and  the  protective  attitude  toward  workmen  which  we  noted  in 
this  factory  is  common  to  all  industrial  enterprises  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo.  There  appears  to  he  little  need  here  for  the  creation  of 
welfare  departments,  nor  for  the  fonnation  of  associations  of  labor 
for  the  protection  of  the  laborer  who  contributes  so  efficiently  to  the 
economic  ])rogress  of  Brazil. 


HAHY  WEEK.  MONTEVIDEO, 
UUUOl'AY 


Hahy  Wet'k  was  recvntly  observed  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uru- 
Ituayan  Association  for  Child  Welfare. 
The  main  features  of  the  celebration  were 
lectures  on  child  hygiene,  i)riie  competi¬ 
tions  for  the  iH'St  babies,  a  campaign  to 
secure  funds  for  chiid-weifare  work,  and  a 
parade  of  4,W)0  children.  A  similar  Haby 
Week  was  celebrated  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munities,  with  the  addition  of  friv  iihysical 
examinations  for  |KM>r  chiidren.  Up|)er: 
.A  few  of  the  5.W  participants  in  the  prixe 
competitions.  Left:  Winners  in  the 
twins’  ciass.  larwer:  Physicians  who 
acte<l  as  judges  in  the  comiMdition 
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RECENT  LABOR  LEGISLA¬ 
TION  IN  URUGUAY  •/ 

IN  a  brief  summary  of  labor  legislation  in  Uruguay,  written  by 
Sr.  Moises  Poblete  Troncoso,  Chief  of  the  Chilean  Labor  Office, 
a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  the  December,  1923,  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  the  author  referred  to  Uruguay  as  “the 
laboratory  of  the  social-economic  systems  of  America,”  and  traced 
the  history  of  labor  legislation  in  the  latter  Republic  beginning  with 
an  act  of  June,  1914,  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents. 
The  noteworthy  record  of  this  legislation  includes  the  adoption  of 
the  eight-hour  day  in  1915,  four  years  before  the  first  International 
Labor  Conference  met  in  Washington,  when  but  few  other  countries 
had  taken  this  decisive  step,  as  well  as  laws  on  old-age  pensions, 
weekly  rest,  prohibition  of  night  work  in  bakeries,  and  other  advanced 
measures. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Uruguay  is  not  afraid  of  pioneering 
in  the  field  of  labor  legislation,  and  of  this  fact  the  act  of  February 
15,  1923,  on  minimum  wages  for  agricultural  workers  is  additional 
evidence,  since  it  is  based  on  a  principle  not  yet  generally  accepted,  as 
the  following  outline  of  the  law  and  comment  upon  it,  quoted  from 
Industrial  and  Labor  Information  (the  organ  of  the  International 
Labor  Office)  for  November  24,  1924,  will  show: 

On  the  question  of  ability  to  “bear”  high  wages,  the  principle  introduced 
into  a  recent  act  and  regulations  on  minimum  wages  in  agriculture  in  Uruguay  • 
merits  attention.  The  act  and  regulations  deal  with  wages  and  conditions  on 
the  class  of  undertaking  referred  to  above  as  an  extremely  important  type  in 
world  economy,  namely,  the  large  industrialized  ranch  or  plantation,  common 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  New  World.  Such  ranches  and  plantations 
may  be  defined  as  halfway  between  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

The  interesting  point  about  the  act  and  regulations  is  not  so  much  that  they 
add  one  more  to  the  small  but  slowly  increasing  number  of  enactments  imposing 
a  minimum  wage  (or  a  wage-board  system)  in  agriculture,  as  that  they  admit 
to  some  degree  the  principle  of  .scaling  wages  according  to  the  financial  strength 
of  the  employer. 

Thus,  under  the  act  and  regulations,  estates  are  groujjed  into  three  classes 
according  to  their  assessment  for  purposes  of  real  estate  tax;  the  first  class  com¬ 
prises  estates  assessed  at  under  20,000  pesos,’  the  second  those  assessed  at  over 
20,000  and  under  60,000  pesos,  and  the  third  those  at  over  60,000  pesos.  The 
obligations  of  the  company  (emplo3'er)  increase  according  as  the  estate  ranks 
higher  in  assessment  value. 

*  Act  of  February  15, 1023,  on  a  minimum  wage  in  agriouiture:  Regulations  of  April  8  and  June  20, 
1024. 

■One  Uruguayan  peso  (100  oentteimos)  —11.08  at  par 
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Employers  in  the  first  group  are  bound  by  a  single  obligation  only,  namely,  to 
allow  one  entirely  free  day  i)er  week,  either  Sunday  or  an  ecpiivalent  day,  to 
their  workers. 

Employers  in  tlie  second  group  must  further  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  either  18 
l)esos  a  month  or  72  eentesimos  a  day  to  their  adult  workers  iK'tween  18  and  o5 
years  of  age,  while  to  workers  between  1(5  and  18  or  over  55  years  of  age  the 
wage  must  f)c  15  pesos  a  month  or  alternatively  60  eentesimos  a  day. 

Employers  in  the  third  group  mu.st  jiay  20  jHisos  a  month  or  SO  eentesimos  a 
day  to  their  adult  workers  iK'tween  18  and  55  years  of  age. 

In  other  res|)ects  the  obligations  of  emph)ycrs  in  this  group  are  the  same  as 
for  those  of  the  second  group.  Both  the  second  and  third  groups  (but  not  the 
first  grou]))  are  bound  to  offer  sufficient  food  and  “weatherproof  and  easily 
ventilated  dwellings  kept  thoroughly  clean  at  all  times”;  and  each  worker  is  to 
have  “a  Ix'd  and  sufficient  space  to  place  conveniently  a  chest  or  box  containing 
his  iK'rsonal  pro|>erty.”  St'parate  dwellings  for  outdoor  workers  of  the  two 
sexes  and  sanitary  accommodation  must  Ik'  provided;  and  to  lodge  workers  even 
temporarily  in  byres  or  .stables  or  to  use  the  premises  a.ssigned  to  them  as  .storage 
places  for  horns,  hair,  meat,  fat,  etc.,  is  prohibited.  In  lieu  of  accommodation 
and  food,  workers  may  accept  a  sum  of  50  eentesimos  a  <lay  or  12  |)esos  a  month; 
the  choice  lies  witli  them  and  not  witli  the  employer. 

One  or  two  other  points  may  lie  mentioned.  There  is  no  minimum  wage  for 
workers  under  16.  .V  wage  l)eh)w  the  minimum  laid  down  in  the  act  maj’  l)e 
offered  to  workers  over  16  who  are  not  at  full  working  strength  on  account  of 
some  physical  defect  or  infirmity,  or  other  reason,  but  oidy  upon  production  of  a 
medical  certificate  s|X'cifying  to  what  extent  the  worker’s  capacity  is  reduced, 
and  after  written  authori/.ation  has  lu'en  obtained  from  a  district  council. 

system  of  work  books  Lssued  by  the  National  Labor  Office  has  l)een  intro¬ 
duced;  and  the.se  must  contain  the  printed  text  of  the  act  and  regulations.  These 
work  books  are  to  Ik?  utilized  as  wage  books;  and  payments  of  wages  are  to  Ik; 
entered  in  them. 

In  the  case  of  nonresident  employers,  actions  lie  against  the  agent  or  manager 
and  may  Ik;  brought  by  the  worker  without  prejudice  to  any  further  action  by 
the  labor  in.s|x*ctor. 

Thus  the  net  effect  of  the  act  is  to  impose  certain  fundamental  obligations  on 
the  large  ranching  employer  or  company;  the.se  obligations  almost  vanish  (except 
for  the  Suiulay  rest  clause)  if  the  ranch  is  below  a  certain  financial  standing; 
and  they  automatically  increa.se  (by  2  |)e.sos  iK;r  adult  worker  of  full  strength 
|K'r  month)  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ranch  is  above  a  certain  financial  standing 
and  presumably  in  a  position  to  fulfill  heavier  obligations. 

In  connection  with  the  act  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Governmental  Party,  in  a<ldre.ssing  an  important  communication 
to  the  Government  on  the  intensification  of  production — a  (juestion  as  to  which 
the  Government  is  considering  the  appointment  of  a  national  commission — 
drew  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  need  for  incorporating  in  any  action 
contemplated  a  .serious  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  agricultural  workers.^ 

It  is  also  of  much  intert'st  to  note  the  provisions  whicli  Uruguay 
has  made  for  coping  with  the  difficult  problem  of  home  work,  which 
presents  so  many  obstacles  to  effective  legislation.  We  (juote  again 
from  tlie  same  issue  of  Industrial  and  Ijibor  Information: 

The  Uruguayan  Senate  and  Chamber  met  recently  in  general  assembly  and 
approved  an  act  regulating  home  work. 


>  la  Prtwia,  Bm-ims  .Vir^s,  4  Octolxr,  ltt24. 
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In  view  of  tl>e  <Hffifiiltios  of  inspection  in  connection  witli  iionie  work,  wliicli 
liave  led  to  many  abuses,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
women  who  have  to  do  such  work,  the  authors  j)f  the  act  have  endeavoured  to 
draw  up  a  model  piece  of  legislation. 

'I'he  following  are  the  main  provisions  t)f  the  act: 

A  si)ecial  home  work  committee  will  be  set  up  at  once,  composed  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Dibor  Office  and  repre.sentatives  of  trade,  industry  and  workers’ 
welfare  institutions.  The  committee  will  work  in  collaboration  with  the  National 
Dibor  Office  for  the  practical  application  of  the  act,  and  will  lay  down  the  general 
lines  on  which  the  lot  of  home  workers  may  be.st  be  ameliorated,  their  as.socia- 
tion  encouniged  and  their  educatij)n  attended  to. 

There  are  nine  .sections  in  the  new  act:  The  first  three  define  what  occupations 
are  to  come  under  the  act  ami  what  occupations  are  to  be  excepted.  All  work 
done  at  the  worker's  residence  for  a  tradesman,  manufacturer,  or  middleman,  is 
considered  as  home  work. 

.\11  employers  of  home  workers  must,  within  a  month  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  act,  register  them.selves  on  a  special  register  kept  by  the  National  Labor 
Office.  Kmployers  nmst  also  kiH'p  a  register  containing  the  name  of  each  home 
worker,  his  address,  the  tyjK;  of  work  which  he  does,  the  rate  of  his  wages,  the 
date  when  the  work  was  handed  to  him  and  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  with 
which  he  was  sui)plied.  This  information  must  also  ai)pear  in  a  book  with  which 
the  emjjloyer  sui)plies  the  worker,  which  must  l)e  signed  In’  the  National  I.^bor 
Office. 

The  delivery  and  the  return  of  work,  and  the  payment  for  it,  must  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  worker  does  not  lose  more  than  half  an  hour.  In  the 
event  of  more  time  being  lost,  he  must  be  compen.sated  jjroportionately  to  his 
wages. 

Fines  which  the  employers  are  entitled  to  inflict  on  the  workers  for  defective 
work  or  spoiled  material  may  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  object 
in  ((ucstion. 

If  an  employer  causes  manual  workers  or  salaried  employees  working  in  his 
factories  or  shops  to  do  home  work,  he  is  considered  to  have  infringed  the  act. 


Courtcar  of  P.  R.  Rinconea  VenaaueUo  Conaul  Genarml,  Naw  York 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  VENEZUELA 

These  photographs  depict  early  stages  of  the  work  in  constructing  the  road  which  wiil  connect  La  Ouayra 
with  Caracas,  the  Venezuelan  capital.  Upper:  Curved  retaining  wali  at  Boqueron.  I^wer:  Banking 
and  retaining  wall  above  the  tunnels  at  Boqueron 
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AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
AND  COMMERCE  ; 


AH(JKXTIXA 


Muxicii'al  IxDrsTiUAL  Exi’osiTiox. — The  Muiiicipul  liulustriiil 
Exposition  of  Buenos  Aires  will  he  open  this  year  from  Xovemher  15, 
1925,  to  January,  192(),  in  the  grounds  of  the  Soeiedad  Kural  Argentina 
at  Palermo,  near  Buenos  Ain's.  A  eompetition  for  exposition  posters 
was  held,  a  prize  of  1,000  pesos  being  awarded  for  the  winning  poster 
and  500  pesos  for  the  seeond  best.  The  industrial  exp(»sition  held 
last  year  attracted  mueh  favorable  attention,  and  it  is  expeeted  that 
this  year  the  exhibits  will  he  more  numerous  and  varied. 

Sixth  Tkxtile  Exid-sitiox.  -On  August  1,  1925,  the  Sixth 
National  Textile  Exposition  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Liga  Patriotiea  Argentina.  This  organization 
is  interested  in  bringing  the  produets  of  the  mountain  looms  to  the 
seaeoast  and  the  eapital,  where  the  beautiful  work  in  vicuna  and 
other  native  wools  with  Indian  designs  in  plant  dyes  is  appreciated 
and  sold  at  prices  henefieial  to  the  producers. 

Italiax-Augextixe  cable. — Cable  eommunieation  was  opened  on 
July  11,  1925,  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  over  the  lines  of 
the  “  Compagnia  Italiana  dei  eavi  telegrafiei  sottomarini”  laid  during 
the  past  year  with  Argentine  and  Italian  eapital,  while  on  ()et()her  12 
King  Humbert  of  Italy  and  President  Alvear  of  Argentina  exchanged 
the  first  mes.sages  over  the  completed  cable  from  Italy  to  Argentina. 

AR(jEXTixE-CRr<;rAYAX  Chamber  of  ('o.mmerce. — Plans  arc 
under  way  for  the  formation  of  a  Uruguayan-Argentine  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  develoj)  trade  between  the  two  countries  and  to  reduce 
the  difficulties  arising  in  international  business.  At  a  recent  meeting 
held  in  Buenos  Ain's,  attended  by  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  resi¬ 
dents,  the  members  of  the  Uruguayan  h'gation,  and  representatives 
of  the  Bolsa  de  (’oim'rcio  and  the  Banco  Popular  Argentino,  it  was 
decided  to  draw  up  the  .statutes  of  the  future  organization.  The 
purpose  of  the  Chamber  will  he  to  foment  trade  and  consider  all 
(juestions  related  thereto  such  as  legislation,  customs  duties,  statistics, 
and  lists  of  merchants. 

Probable  graix  i'Laxtixgs.  On  July  15.  1925,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  published  the  probable  grain  plantings  for  the  season  of  1925- 
2()  as  follows:  VVheat,  7,5()(),()()()  hectares;  linseed.  2,2()(),()()()  hectares: 
oats,  1,15(),()()()  hectares;  barley,  320,000  hectares;  rye,  170,000  hec- 
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taros.  There  were  the  following  inerenses  in  grain  plantings  over 
1924:  Wheat,  315, OOO  hectares;  oats,  79,000  hectares;  barley,  3,745 
hectares;  and  rye,  14,010  hectares.  Plantings  of  linseed  were  220,000 
hectares  less  than  the  previous  year,  though  at  the  time  of  the  report 
not  all  linseed  plantings  had  been  made. 

International  Hiohwav  Exposition. — The  Touring  Club  Argen- 
tino  again  plans  to  sponsor  an  international  highway  exposition  to 
he  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  F'ehruarv,  1920.  The  exp»)sition  is  to  he 
divided  into  three  general  classes — group  A,  roads;  group  B,  trans¬ 
portation:  group  travel.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  exposition 
international  so  that  European  elements  which  have  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  Argentina  might  find  a  place  to  exhibit  also.  As  part 
of  the  exposition  hehl  last  year  by  the  Touring  Club  there  was  a 
parade  of  wheeled  vehicles  which  was  most  interesting,  since  they 
ranged  from  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  forms  of  cart  up  to  the 
finest  new  automobile. 

Airplanes  to  exim.ore  ('haco  Territory. — The  Aero  Club 
Argentino  has  resolved  to  support  the  plans  of  three  aviatoi*s  to 
explore  by  aeroplane  in  (’haco  Territory  that  part  known  as  El 
Impenetrable.  If  the  first  observation  flights  are  successful,  aerial 
photographs  will  be  made  to  show  conditions  which  as  yet  have  never 
been  known. 

BOLIVIA 

('uLTiVATiox  OF  TEA  iXTRODi'C'ED  IN  BoLiviA. — According  to  an 
article  published  in  the  daily  newspaper  La  liepublica  of  La  Paz, 
a  progressive  and  patriotic  resident  of  that  city  has  at  his  own  expense 
brought  tea  plants  to  Bolivia  from  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  the  Yungas  section. 

BRAZIL 

WooD-PULi*  FROM  Brazil. — Experiments  are  being  carried  on  in 
the  paper  factories  of  Blauenthal  and  Erzgebirge,  in  (Jermany,  with 
a  view  to  the  utilization  of  the  pulp  of  the  Brazilian  tree  “aranearies’’ 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  If  these  experiments  are  successful, 
Brazil  will  be  able  to  furnish  immense  (piantities  of  raw  material  for 
th(*  paper  industry. 

Forestry  service. — The  Finance  (’ommittee  of  the  House  ap¬ 
proved  a  bill  looking  toward  the  organization  of  a  National  Forestry 
Service  Department,  and  at  the  same  time  ajipropriated  nearly 
$3(),()0()  for  its  establishment. 

Expositions. — Several  expositions  were  recently  or  will  soon  be 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sfio  Paulo. 

1.  The  first  automobile  show  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  hehl  on  the  1st 
of  August,  while  in  Sao  Paulo  the  third  automobile  show  was  held 
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in  October  untler  the  management  of  the  Good  Roads  Association. 
During  the  show  a  long  program  of  excursions,  parades  of  ears,  lec¬ 
tures,  films,  and  practical  experiments  was  eonilueted. 

2.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  agriculture  will  take  place  in  Sao  Paulo  in  the  near  future. 

3.  First  National  Exposition  of  Milk  and  By-Produets.  Great  in¬ 
terest  was  shown  throughout  the  entire  country  in  the  national 
dairy  exposition  held  from  the  12th  to  the  30th  of  October  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Government  and  National  Society  of  Agri- 
eulture. 

4.  Second  Oils  and  Fats  Congress.  Preparations  are  actively 
under  way  for  the  holding  of  the  second  Oils  and  Fats  Congress  in 
Sao  Paulo  in  1926.  The  eongress  will  be  divided  into  three  seetions 
and  there  will  be  held  simultaneously  an  exposition  of  agricultural 
products  and  related  industries. 

The  agricultural  section  will  cover  a  study  of  the  oil  and  wax  pro¬ 
ducing  plants,  showing  regions  of  Brazil  where  each  variety  is  to  be 
found,  with  data  on  botanical  classification,  etc. 

The  scientific  section  will  take  up  the  subjects  of  the  formation  of 
fat-producing  matter  in  plants;  elassifieation  of  fat,  oil,  wax,  and 
resin  producing  animals;  physiochemical  data;  study  of  the  Brazilian 
vegetable  oils  from  chemical,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  points  of 
view,  etc. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  section  will  treat  of  matters  relating 
to  the  fat,  wax,  resin,  glycerine,  soap,  and  other  industries  manufac¬ 
turing  similar  pro«lucts;  export  and  tariff  regulations,  etc. 

CHILE 

Government  publicity  for  nitrate. — The  Government  is  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  cheaper  method  for  the  production  of  nitrate  and  is 
undertaking  an  extensive  campaign  of  publicity  to  regain  lost  markets 
and  acquire  new  ones.  The  auction  of  available  nitrate  land  will  be 
held  on  December  11,  1925,  instead  of  the  middle  of  September, 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  auction  to  be  used  for  publicity  purposes, 
part  to  cancel  a  loan  of  10,000,000  gold  pesos,  and  part  for  the  survey 
of  new  nitrate  lands. 

Steamer  service  through  Magellan  Straits. — The  German 
firms  of  the  Kosmos  Steamship  Co.  and  Roland  &  Hapag,  of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  have  established  steamer  service  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  the  southern  ports  of  Chile.  The  first  trip  was  made 
from  Hamburg  to  the  ports  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Every 
10  days  a  German  ship  will  leave  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam, 
and  Antwerp  for  the  ports  mentioned  via  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
every  two  weeks  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
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Fruit  culture. — In  the  middle  of  July  the  head  of  the  National 
Fruit  and  Tree  Culture  Service  left  Santiago  to  give  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  different  localities  on  the  best  methods  of  fruit  culture  and 
packing.  He  took  with  him  several  assistants  who  will  remain  in 
the  various  fruit-raising  regions  to  give  further  instructions  to 
fruit  growers.  A  number  of  experienced  men  have  been  engaged 
by  the  Government  to  graft  good  varieties  of  apples  on  trees  in  the 
southern  orchard  regions  of  the  country. 

Agriculture  association. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Association  a  movement  is  progressing  to  unite  in 
local  associations  all  the  large  anti  small  agriculturists,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  a  departmental  assembly,  which  in  turn  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  provincial  assembly  ami  give  voice  to  the  needs  of 
every  agriculturalist  in  the  country.  The  National  Agricultural 
Association  feels  that  the  movement  will  greatly  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  planter  and  inciilentally  that  of  the  country. 

COLOMBIA 

Promotion  of  silk  culture. — Decree  No.  1050  of  July  0,  1925, 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  model  school  for  silk  culture  in 
Guateque,  and  an  appropriation  of  200  pesos  monthly  to  each  one  of 
the  Departments  of  Cundinamarca,  Caldas,  and  Santander,  to  be 
used  in  the  promotion  of  this  important  industry.  Colombia  offers 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  silk  industry  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  mulberry  is  easily  cultivated  and  that  in  some  districts  where  the 
temperature  is  favorable  the  silkworm  thrives  even  better  than  in 
Kurope. 

.\lR  SERVICE  WITH  CENTRAL  AMERICA. — On  AugUSt  7,  1925,  a 
superhydroplane  of  the  Colombo-Gcnnan  Air  Transportation  Co. 
left  Barranquilla  for  the  principal  Central  American  cities,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  an  air-mail  service  between  Colombia,  Central 
America,  and  the  Antilles.  This  company  expects  to  establish  a 
similar  service  with  the  United  States  within  a  short  time. 
Admini.stration  of  Buenaventura  pier. — See  page  1164. 

COSTA  RICA 

Metric  decimal  system. — On  September  15,  1925,  the  metric 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  put  into  effect  in  San 
Jos6  for  the  sale  of  all  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Spanish  pound 
consisting  of  460  grams  is  to  be  the  only  non-metric  measure  used. 
Law  34  of  July  9,  1884,  required  the  use  of  the  metric  decimal  system, 
and,  though  other  decrees  on  weights  and  measures  have  been  issued 
since,  the  law  has  never  been  repealed. 
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('oMPARATivE  TABLE  OK  POPULATION. — Tlu*  Diario  (h  Cofita  Ricu  of 
July  29,  1925,  publishcnl  a  comparative  table  of  the  population  of 
(\)sta  Rica,  as  follows: 


I’rovintrs 

iHta 

1692 

Increas*' 

192:1  1 

Increase 

San  Josf . 

.\lajupla . . 

Cartago . 

Ilormlia . 

Uuanacaste . 

Puntarenas . 

. .  H7,20*> 

.  27, 171 

.  2:i,  064 

.  17,791 

_  10, 431 

. .  4,(«»> 

76, 718 
.57, 2o:i 
37, 973 
31,611 
20,049 
12, 167 
7,484 

Per  cent 
106.  19 
110.52 
64.64 
77.67 
92.20 
151.  ,59 

151, 199 
119,409 
78,011 
49,892 
51, 192 
24,900 
23,8.32 

4 

.  I2().499 

243.  20.5 

101. 8:1 

!  4W.  435 

i 

104.94 

’  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com.meiu  e. — Acconliiif;  to  the  rcfjulations 

issued  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  (’ommerce,  the  duties  of  this  office 
are  primarily  to  prepare  data  for  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  foreign 
'V  commerce  of  the  Republic,  also  to  furnish  this  information  to  any  of 

the  other  Cabinet  members:  aind  to  provide  both  Cuban  and  fortdgn 
commercial  houses  transacting  exporting  and  importing  busiiu‘ss, 
with  any  information  recjuircMl  on  conditions  of  foreign  markets, 

*  commercial  laws,  and  similar  data.  This  bureau  will  jilso  organize 

conferences,  both  in  Cuba  and  aibroad,  on  the  commc'rce  of  the 
Republic,  promote  propttganda  in  the  press,  and  employ  othc'r  means 
for  sprcaiding  information  on  the  trade  of  the  Republic. 

Sample  fair. — The  second  sample  biir  oi^jinizcnl  in  ('ubai  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  llalmna  from  the  11th  to  the  28th  of  December  of 
the  piTsent  ycair.  Twenty-eight  countri(‘s  have  adnaidy  announciHl 
their  intention  of  participating. 

DO.MIXU’AN  REPUBLIC 

Protection  of  national  inoustries. — With  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  native  industry,  the  Government  has  determined  to  purcha.se 
for  Government  use,  whenever  it  is  feasible,  articles  that  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Republic  instead  of  foreign  products,  thereby  assisting 
and  encouraging  native  labor. 

('ampaign  against  rats. — 'I'he  Di'partment  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ceived  recently  a  hu'ge  consignment  of  barium  carbonate  for  use  in  a 
campaign  to  exterminate  rats  in  the  country  districts,  particularly 
in  the  cacao  plantations,  where  rats  do  the  greatest  ilamage  to  the 
crops. 

Extorts  to  ('uba  and  Puerto  Rico. — During  the  year  1924  the 
exports  to  Guba  and  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
amounted  to  120,130  tons.  Moreover,  according  to  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  exjiorts  to  these  conn- 
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trios  (luring  the  firet  six  months  of  the  present  year — 1925 — doubled 
those  of  1924,  reaching  a  total  of  268, (iOO  tons,  more  or  less. 


ECUAIX)R 


Sample  fair. — A  number  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Guayaquil 
arc  studying  a  plan  for  organizing  a  national  sample  fair  of  Ecuadorean 
products,  to  be  made  a  yearly  event  in  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  The 
purjiose  is  to  demonstrate  the  wealth  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
country,  the  possibilities  of  future  development,  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions,  and  the  prospects  for  investment  of  foreign 
capital  and  employment  of  foreign  laborei's.  This  exposition  would 
he  divided  in  ten  sections  showing  samples  of  agricultural  products 
and  raw  materials,  manufactured  articles,  minerals,  livestock,  forest 
products,  horticulture,  gardening,  and  fine  arts. 

Quarantine  removed. — The  (|uarantinc  that  had  been  established 
against  certain  Peruvian  ports  because  of  the  supposed  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  Department  of  Piura  has  been  suspended,  the 
sanitary  commission  sent  to  Paita  and  Sullana  from  Guayaquil 
having  reported  that  no  eases  of  yellow  fever  existed  in  that  district. 

Exports  of  cacao.  The  following  table  gives  the  comparative 
quantities  of  cacao  exported  during  the  fii’st  three  months  of  the  year 
for  the  past  five  yeai-s: 

Metric  tons 


1921. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


8,  961 
8,  659 
6,  544 
10,  055 
4,  586 


GUATE.MALA 


(V.eciio-Slovakian  immigrants. — The  first  20  familit's  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  immigrant  colonists  arrived  in  Guatemala  City  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  on  their  way  to  the  land  contracted  for  them  in  the 
D(*])artment  of  Santa  Rosa.  Other  groups  are  expected  later. 

Guatemalan  trade  with  San  Francisco. — According  to  figuri's 
given  by  the  Guattmialan  ('onsul  General  in  San  Francisco,  during 
1924  (iuat(‘malan  imports  entering  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
W(‘re  valued  at  S4, 199,836,  the  (*xp<*rts  from  the  same  port  to 
Guati'inala  during  tlie  same  period  being  worth  $.589,518,  which 
showi'd  a  balance  of  trade  favorable  to  Guatemala  of  $3,610,318. 


lni|i()rts  from  Ciiiutemala  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1924; 

('oITch' . . 84,078,7.56 

SiiRar .  86,  481 

IIar(lw(M«ls _ _  24,  5.56 

Other  items _  10,043 

Total .  4,  199,  836 


Exports  from  San  Francisco  to  Guate¬ 


mala,  1924: 

Cereals  (Hour,  etc.) _ $257,634 

Dry  Konds _  24,  850 

Machinery _  10,  766 

Miseellaneons _  296,  268 

Total. _  .5.89,518 
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HAITI 

Coffee  crop. — Estimates  now  being  made  for  the  coffee  crop  for 
the  coming  season  place  the  expected  annual  yield  at  about  65,000,000 
pounds,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  yield  for  the  preceding 
coffee  year.  As  coffee  is  the  keynote  to  the  general  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  Republic,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  Haiti  will 
enjoy  good  times  during  the  coming  year. 

HONDURAS 

Copra  manufacture. — The  Baker  Coconut  Co.,  incorporated  in 
New  York,  which  for  some  time  has  exported  coconuts  from  the 
Islas  de  la  Baida  to  Europe  and  to  the  United  States,  has  been  granted 
a  five-year  concession  to  manufacture  copra  in  tlie  port  of  Koatan, 
in  the  Department  of  Islas  de  la  Baida.  As  the  exportation  of  whole 
coconuts,  because  of  low  prices,  has  become  unprofitable,  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  sell  the  copra  locally  or  export  it. 

MEXICO 

Subsistence  Congress. — The  First  National  Subsistence  Congress, 
held  in  Mexico  City  August  16  to  26,  1925,  was  attended  by  40 
organizations  and  officials  and  219  institutions  whose  representa¬ 
tives  read  papers  on  the  subjects  under  discussion.  The  National 
Departments  of  Industry,  ('ommerce  and  Labor,  Treasury  and  Public 
Credit,  Communications  and  Public  Works,  and  Agriculture  and 
Promotion  were  represented.  The  governments  of  15  states  and  the 
Federal  District  as  well  as  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  principal 
cities,  the  Mexican  Medical  Association,  the  various  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  professional  organizations  were  represented. 

The  resolutions  passed  in  the  final  session  of  this  congress  on  August 
26  included  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  reduction  and  leveling  of  property  taxes,  the  protection 
of  forests,  the  promotion  of  irrigation  and  small  rural  industries,  the 
increase  of  means  of  transportation,  the  establislunent  of  mixed 
capital  and  labor  commissions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Committee  for  the  Control  of  Subsistence. 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  the  press  of  Mexico,  the  foreign 
trade  for  the  first  five  months  of  1925  compared  with  the  similar 
period  of  the  two  years  preceding  was  as  follows; 

Kximrts  Im|iorts 

Pesof  Pt$o$ 

;«»,  4M>,  059  102, 168, 809 
288,631,2(18  110,474,660 

:<02.385,723  123,168,806 


1925. 

1924. 

192:1 
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Floating  dock  for  Tampico. — A  concession  has  been  approved 
by  the  President  for  the  construction  of  a  floating  dock  at  Tampico 
for  the  repair  of  ships  which  formerly  have  had  to  be  repaired  in 
United  States  ports.  The  dock  will  be  fitted  for  ships  up  to  6,000 
tons.  Building  is  to  be  begun  within  a  year. 

Agricultural  census. — The  National  Department  of  Statistics 
on  July  30,  1925,  announced  that  the  first  agricultural  census  of  the 
Republic  would  be  taken  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1927,  a  year 
and  a  half  being  needed  to  prepare  the  printed  forms  and  organize 
the  work.  After  the  agricultural  census  is  taken  one  will  be  taken 
of  commercial  entities,  one  from  the  monetary  standpoint,  and  in 
1930  a  census  of  the  population  will  be  taken. 

Cotton  exchange. — A  cotton  exchange  is  to  be  established  in 
the  city  of  La  Laguna  to  stabilize  the  quahty  and  prices  of  cotton  and 
furnish  a  body  to  which  manufacturers  may  give  lai^e  orders.  An 
I  association  of  cotton  planters  is  also  to  be  organized  in  the  same  city 
I  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  planters  in  preventing  disastrous 
f  exchange  operations. 

V  NICARAGUA 

i  Petroleum  concession. — On  May  23,  1925,  the  Congress  of 
Nicaragua  approved  the  granting  of  a  5-year  concession  for  petroleum 
and  natural  gases  to  don  Jos6  Pasos  Diaz,  who  is  to  deposit  $2,500 
j  wth  the  Government  until  he  has  discovered  oil  or  imtil  he  abandons 
•  the  project.  The  land  to  be  explored  is  in  the  Department  of  Blue- 
fields,  in  the  regions  of  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  and  San  Juan  del  Norte, 

■  in  the  districts  of  Prinzapolka,  Rio  Grande,  and  Siquia.  The  con¬ 
cessionary  promises  to  drill  five  or  more  wells  within  the  first  three 
years,  the  wells  to  be  protected  by  a  10-mile  radius  within  which 
,  no  other  person  may  drill  for  oil.  He  is  to  pay  10  per  cent  of  his 
gross  production,  or  its  equivalent,  three  times  a  year  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Bluefields  regional  exposition. — President  Sol6rzano  has  been 
invited  by  the  organization  committee  to  open  the  Regional  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  be  held  in  Bluefields  in  the  summer  of 
;  1926.  The  principal  citizens  of  Bluefields  and  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  coast  are  all  interested  in  making  the  exposition  an  aid  to  the 
development  of  that  section  of  Nicaragua. 

PANAMA 

\  CHiRiQuf  Railroad. — Daily  motor-car  service  is  being  maintained 
on  the  Chiriquf  Railroad  between  David  and  Concepcidn,  six  to  eight 
hundred  sacks  of  coffee  being  transported  each  week. 

;  Colombian  airplanes  to  Panama. — Two  Colombian  commercial 
■  Fokker  monoplanes  flew  from  Colombia  to  Panama  on  August  14, 
I  enSG— 25t— Bull.  11^ 6 
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in  their  trip  over  Central  America  preliminary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  service  to  Central  American  cities  and  Florida.  The  German 
aviators  of  this  air  service  company  in  Colombia  brought  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  Colombia  to  the  President  of  Panama.  On  the 
following  day  the  Colombian  planes  left  France  Field  for  Puerto 
Lim6n,  Costa  Rica. 

Port  on  the  San  Bias  coast. — Mandinga,  on  the  San  Bias  Coast 
of  Panama,  is  to  be  habihtated  as  a  port  so  that  ocean-going  vessels 
may  call  there  without  going  to  Colon  for  clearance  and  customs 
inspection. 

PARAGUAY 

Bureau  of  Cotton  Classification. — This  new  bureau  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Law  No.  737,  and  will  function  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Paraguay,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
and  classifying  cotton  prepared  for  export.  A  tax  of  1  cent  is  placed 
on  every  kilo  of  cotton  exported. 

Planting  of  trees. — Instructions  have  been  given  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  boards  of  the  national  colonies  to  the  effect  that  among  the 
obligations  required  of  the  colonists  in  order  to  obtain  title  to  the 
ground  they  occupy  is  the  planting  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  along 
the  front  of  their  plots. 

Appropriations  for  public  works. — In  the  proposed  budget  for 
1925-26  an  allotment  of  10,000,000  pesos  legal  currency  was  allowed 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  and  for  developing  small 
agricultiiral  and  stock  farms. 

Obligatory  personal  labor  highway  law. — See  page  1166. 

PERU 

Development  of  the  guano  industry. — The  report  of  the  Com- 
paflia  Administradora  del  Guano  corresponding  to  the  season  from 
April,  1924,  to  March,  1925,  states  that  during  this  period  118,637  tons 
of  guano  had  been  sold  in  the  Republic  for  agricultural  purposes, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  25,229  tons  over  previous  sales.  The 
report  further  states  that  the  profits  derived  by  the  National  Treas¬ 
ury,  in  accordance  with  Law  No.  3069,  amounted  during  this  same 
period  to  370,081  Peruvian  pounds,  wliich  is  the  largest  sum  yet 
received  by  the  Treasury  from  this  Government  monopoly,  these  prof¬ 
its  having  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  season  by  89,496  Peruvian 
pounds. 

Cultivation  of  wheat. — The  Government  has  commissioned  Sr. 
Abel  Au-sejo  y  Pidrola  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  new  methods  of  wheat  cultivation  which  may  be  applied  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  Peru  and  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  the  subject  for 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
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Construction  of  new  railroad. — The  Government  has  approved 
the  plans  submitted  by  the  Sodedad  Agricola  Paramonga,  Limited, 
for  the  construction  of  a  1.05  meter-gauge  railroad  from  Paramonga 
to  Puerto  Supe,  through  the  city  of  Pativilca,  Province  of  Chancay 
in  the  Department  of  Lima.  The  company  is  allowed  two  years  in 
which  to  complete  the  railroad. 

Hotel  for  immigrants. — In  order  to  provide  accommodations  for 
colonists  arriving  in  the  Republic,  the  Government  has  authorized 
a  monthly  expenditure,  through  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  of 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  25  Peruvian  pounds  for  renting  a  building  to 
establish  therein  a  hotel  for  immigrants.  The  Ministry  is  also 
authorized  to  provide  food  for  the  colonists. 

Reduction  in  postal  rates. — ^^Iccording  to  a  decree  of  Jime  22 
last,  new  postal  rates  will  be  in  force  in  the  Republic  from  October 
1,  1925,  this  date  having  been  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  rates  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  which 
met  in  Stockholm  in  1924.  Full  details  of  the  new  schedule  appear 
in  the  official  newspaper,  El  Peruano,  of  July  3,  1925. 

Road  building. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  creating  a 
supervisory  board  for  the  construction  of  a  highway^  connecting  the 
towns  of  Chosica  and  Carampana,  in  the  Province  of  Huarachiri, 
Department  of  Lima.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  provide  funds  and  materials  for  carrying  out  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  road. 

SALVADOR 

Cottonseed  from  agricultural  experiment  station. — The 
Izalco  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Salvador  has  reserved  the 
best  seed  from  Alcald  cotton  raised  during  1924,  which  it  is  oflFering 
to  cotton  planters  at  10  centavos  silver  per  pound,  sacked  and 
delivered  at  the  Sonsonate  railroad  station. 

Automobile  ucenses. — ^According  to  a  list  published  by  the 
press,  the  licenses  issued  for  automobiles  in  Salvador  nmnber  2,063, 
and  those  for  motor  cycles  19. 


URUGUAY 

National  refrigerating  plant. — The  bill  proposing  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  natiomd  refrigerating  plant,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate,  is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  capital  of  the  plant  shiUl  be  10,000,000 
pesos  gold,  a  loan  to  bo  authorized  up  to  this  amount  at  per  cent 
interest,  payable  every  three  months,  and  1  per  cent  amortization. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1924. — Uruguayan  exports  to  (ho  Unitc«l  States  in  the  second 
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quarter  «*f  1924  were  valued  at  $1,420,823  for  the  quarter,  as  ectm- 
pared  with  $1,331,545  for  the  same  quarter  in  1923,  The  ehief  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  order  of  their  importanee  were  as  follows:  Wool,  $591,235; 
eattle  hides,  $307,889;  canned  beef,  $83,663;  pickled  sheepskins, 
$75,321;  fertilizer,  $59,698;  furs,  $52,206;  sausage  casings,  $41,516. 
{Commerce  Reports,  August  31,  1925.) 

Improvements  in  city  of  Kivera. — A  contract  involving  594.389 
gold  pesos  has  been  signed  by  the  I'ruguayan  Government  with  u 
local  construction  company  for  building  sanitary  works  in  the  city 
of  Kivera. 

Number  of  automobiles  in  Montevideo. — The  number  of 
automobiles  registered  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing;  in  the  latter  part  of  Juh*  the  number  had  reached  15,000. 

Lower  cable  rates  requested. — The  National  Chamber  of 
('ommerce  of  Montevideo  has  requested  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
chargetl  by  cable  companies  having  connections  with  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  When  the  increase  in  rates  from  50  to  66 
cent6simos  a  word  to  the  Unite»l  States  and  from  64  to  86  centesimos 
a  word  to  London  was  authorized  in  1920  the  rate  of  exchange  for 
both  these  countries  was  higher,  but  in  spite  of  the  lower  rates  of 
exchange  in  1925  the  cable  rates  remain  unchanged. 

Commerce  for  July. — During  the  month  of  July  coal  imports 
to  the  Republic  were  as  follows:  British,  25,000  tons;  German, 
5,000  tons;  fuel-oil  imports  amounted  to  14,000  tons;  gasoline,  62,000 
cases;  and  kerosene,  67,000  cases.  Automotive  imports  for  the 
month  were:  Automobiles,  American,  323;  European,  5;  trucks, 
.\merican,  108;  tractors,  American,  28.  The  following  cattle  killings 
were  reported  for  this  same  month;  Frigorlficos,  30,000;  salting  and 
canning  establishments.  18,600;  local  consumption,  25,000. 

VENEZUELA 

'I'extile  factory. — In  the  city  of  Maracay,  State  of  Aragua,  a 
large  textile  factory  is  under  construction.  Some  2,000  workers 
will  be  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  plantations. 

IlioiiWAY.^. — The  Atures-Maipures  Ijighway  in  Amaz<»nas  Territory 
is  being  constructed  from  a  point  2  kilometers  from  the  port  of 
Ayacucho.  (»n  the  Atures  River,  the  total  length  being  about  75 
kilometers.  The  distance  from  the  port  <*f  Ayacucho  to  Ciudad 
Bolivar  is  6.54  kilometers,  folhtwing  the  winding  course  of  the 
()rin<»co  River. 

On  July  28,  1925,  w(»rk  was  <'ompleted  on  the  ('arupano-Caribe 
highway  in  the  State  of  Sucre. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 

ARCJKXTIXA 

Tkx-mim.iox-ix)llar  ix)ax. — A  loan  of  $10,000,000  at  par  for  one 
year  with  4^4  per  cent  interest  and  one-half  per  cent  commission  has 
been  contracted  bj’  the  Argentine  Government  with  d.  P.  Morgan 
Co.  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Bonds  »»f  $1,000  and 
$5,000,  dated  as  of  June  5,.  1925,  due  June  0,  1926,  were  to  he  sold  in 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  were  to  he 
used  to  redeem  notes  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  contracted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Law  11.222,  which  fell  due  June  15, 
1925.  (Hohtin  OficidL,  July  IS,  1925.) 


Work  of  the  Kemmerer  Fixaxctai.  Missiox. — Dr.  Kemmerer, 
head  of  the  American  financial  mission  engaged  by  Chile  to  assist  in 
the  stabilizing  of  the  linanct^  of  the  country,  preparetl  the  plan  for  the 
Central  Bank,  which  was  presented  to  the  Government  and  ap¬ 
proved.  He  has  also  drafted  a  new  customs  tariff  and  a  bill  for  the 
stamp  and  stamped  paper  tax,  action  ujjon  which  had  not  been  re¬ 
ported  at  the  date  of  going  to  press. 

COLOMBIA 

Kecoxstructiox  of  the  City  of  Maxizai.es. — bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  National  Congri'ss  authorizing  the  Banco  Agricola 
Hipotecario,  of  Bogota,  to  make  mortgage  loans  and  issue  nott^s 
to  the  value  of  5,000,000  pesos,  for  the  reconstruction  of  Manizah's, 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Caldas,  which  was  almost  totally 
destroyetl  by  fire  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  National  Govern¬ 
ment  will  take  over  the  part  of  this  fund  to  be  used  to  reconstruct  all 
public  buildings.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  bank  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  competent  construction  company  which  will  be  intrusted 
with  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  to  which  the  bank  will  remit  the 
sums  necessary  for  such  work.  The  notes  emitted  by  the  bank  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  State. 

Forty-uve  MiiJ.ioN  iK^LLAR  i.OAX. — Dilloii,  Read  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  began  negotiations  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  ami  Public 
Works  for  a  loan  of  $45,000, 000,  which  will  be  applied  to  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  <lebt  ami  to  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  Popay^n  ami  lhagu6  and  of  the  Northern  Railroad 
to  Puerto  Wilches.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  after  taking 
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into  consideration  the  interest,  amortization,,  and  initial  discount, 
this  entails  an  annual  payment  by  Colombia  of  $1,600,000,  or  S}4 
per  cent. 

COSTA  RICA 

National  debt  redemption  loan. — $1,000,000  loan  in  $500 
bonds,  numbered  1  to  2,000,  bearing  10  per  cent  annual  interest,  pay¬ 
able  to  bearer,  was  authorized  on  May  13,  1925,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  French  debt.  The  bonds,  dated  as  of  June  1,  1925,  may  be 
divided  into  sections  of  $50  each  to  encourage  small  savings  invest¬ 
ment,  each  $50  section  sharing  the  rights  of  the  bond  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  The  amortization  of  the  loan  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
sinking  fund  formed  by  an  annual  payment  of  12  per  cent,  or 
$120,000,  guaranteed  by  a  portion  of  the  revenues  from  stamped 
paper  and  the  mails  and  telegraphs.  The  bonds  and  their  54  interest 
coupons  are  free  from  all  present  or  future  taxation.  All  the  bonds 
will  be  amortized  at  their  par  value  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
five  among  those  drawn  by  lot  every  six  months  for  amortization. 
The  first  two  of  these  first  five  of  each  drawing  will  be  amortized  at 
$2,000  each  and  the  remaining  three  at  $1,000  each. 

Municipal  highway  loan. — The  municipaUty  of  the  central  can¬ 
ton  of  the  Province  of  Cartago  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a 
loan  of  20,000  colones,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  over  1  per  cent  a 
month,  for  the  construction  of  a  macadamized  highway  from  the 
city  of  Cartago  to  the  district  of  Tierra  Blanca. 

HONDURAS 

Bltkjet  ix)R  1925-26. — On  April  8,  1925,  the  National  Congress 
approved  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1925-26,  which  extimates  the 
revenues  at  10,832,440.56  pesos  and  the  expenditures  at  the  same 
sum. 

Commission  of  Public  Credit. — The  Commission  of  Public 
Credit,  which  was  dissolved  by  Executive  decree  on  February  16, 1925, 
was  re-convened  on  March  10  to  resume  its  study  of  the  situation 
of  the  public  debt  of  Honduras,  the  study  to  be  terminated  in  five 
months. 

MEXICO 

Income  tax. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  August  2,  1925, 
announced  that  the  income  tax  was  being  paid  promptly  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  up  to  July  15.  Tliree  months’  extension  has  been 
allowed  to  the  agriculturists,  professional  men,  and  artisans  to 
present  their  income-tax  returns.  TTie  Government  collected  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1925,  5,000,000  pesos,  in  comparison  with  the 
2,300,000  pesos  collected  during  the  whole  year  of  1924.  The  Treas- 
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ury  officials  expect  that  not  less  than  8,000,000  pesos  will  be  collected 
as  income  tax  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  that  the  re¬ 
turns  for  1926  will  be  about  20,000,000  pesos,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  possible  to  repeal  all  indirect  taxes. 

Regulations  for  the  National  Commission  on  Banking. — 

See  page  1165. 

PARAGUAY 

New  BRANCH  BANK. — A  branch  of  the  Banco  Germ&nico  of  South 
America  was  opened  in  Asunci6n  a  few  months  ago. 

PERU 

Budget  for  1925. — The  following  table  gives  the  budget  for  1925 
as  approved  by  Congress  on  May  29  of  the  present  year; 


1 

Peruvian  I 
pounds 

Peruvian 

pounds 

Receipts:  i 

Proceeds  estimated  for  the  year . 

Expenditiiree:  , 

Legislative  Section- 

Senate .  73,047.3.34 

House  of  Representatives .  216, 578. 2. 51 

1 

i 

250,625.5.85 

i9,62aaoo 
:  l,38^74za61 
264, 794. 4. 12 
1,277,615. 1.93 
,  3,130,358.ai6 
l,136,13aZOO 
'  373,095.a00 

958,364.9.48 

8,862,245.4.28 

Ministry  of  the  Interior . . . 

Ministry  of  Justice . 

Treasury . 

Ministry  of  War . 

Ministry  of  the  Navy . 

Ministry  of  Public  Works . 

8,862,245.4.25 

8,862,245.4.28 

SALVADOR 

Budget  for  1925-26. — The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July 
1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1926,  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on 
April  27,  1925,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  June  20.  The  reve¬ 
nues  are  given  as  follows:  Customs,  11,366,850  pesos,  and  internal 
revenue,  6,839,010  pesos,  giving  a  total  of  18,205,860  pesos. 

The  expenditures  are  reckoned  as  follows: 


Pesos 

Pesos 

69,905.00  i 

1,66.\fun.62 

Presidency  of  the  Republic . 

116,745.00  i 

Treasury . . . 

.  1,%0,473L13 

Oovemment . 

...  3,172,282.37 

PubUc  Credit- . 

.  4,240,00a00 

...  1,880,11L56 

_  .3,211,646.00 

864,72a00 

_  400,00000 

391,324.42 

Jnitlc* . ^ . , _ 

88i  057.50 

Total . 

. 18,166,714.60 

These  expenditures  subtracted  from  the  revenues  leave  a  surplus 
of  39,145.40  pesos.  The  full  text  of  tlie  budget  law  is  published  in 
the  Diario  OficiaL  of  June  20,  1925. 
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VENEZUELA. 


Circulation  of  bills. — The  general  circulation  of  bills  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1924,  amounted  to  39,658,945  bolivares,  against  a  gold 
reserve  of  75,585,022.16  bolivares. 


INTERNATIONAL 
J’  TREATIES  \ 


aroentina-bolivia 


Boundary  Convention. — On  July  9,  1925,  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
a  convention  on  boundaries  was  signed  by  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Argentina  and  Bolivia.  This  new  convention  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  properly  interpret  the  Treaty  on  Boundaries  signed  by  the 
two  countries  in  1889,  w^hereas  previous  conventions,  signed  since 
the  treaty,  were  based  on  maps  which  are  now  thought  to  be  inexact. 
The  convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congresses  of  both  countries 
for  approval. 

GUATEMALA-CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Central  American  conventions. — The  following  conventions, 
signed  on  February  7,  1923,  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference 
on  Central  American  Affairs  in  Washington,  were  approved  by  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly  on  May  14,  1925,  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  publication;  Convention  for  the  Reciprocal  Exchange 
of  Central  American  Students;  Convention  for  the  Establishment 
of  Free  Trade;  Extradition  Convention;  and  the  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Preparation  of  Projects  of  Electoral  Legislation.  (£7  Guate- 
malteco,  July  11,  1925.) 

HAITI-PAN  AMERICAN  STATES 

Ratification  of  Pan  American  conventions. — The  Council  of 
State  of  Haiti,  on  June  22,  1925,  ratified  the  following  treaty  and 
conventions,  signed  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  Treaty  to  Prevent  Con¬ 
flicts  Between  the  American  States;  Convention  for  the  protection 
of  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Agricultural  Trade-Marks  and 
Commercial  Names;  Convention  on  the  Uniformity  of  Nomenclature 
for  the  Classification  of  Merchandise;  and  the  Convention  on  the 
Publicity  of  Customs  Documents.  (£e  Monitevr,  July  23,  1925.) 
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HAITI-UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION 

Ratification  of  postal  treaties. — The  Council  of  State,  con¬ 
sidering  that  Haiti  is  a  member  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  rat¬ 
ified  on  June  22, 1925,  the  Conventions,  Protocol,  and  the  Regulations 
signed  at  the  Universal  Postal  Congress  at  Madrid  on  November 
30,  1920,  also  those  signed  at  the" Universal  Postal  Congress  of 
Stockholm  on  August  28,  1924.  The  text  of  this  law  appears  in 
Le  Momtenr  of  July  13,  1925. 

HONDCHAS-CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Ce.ntral  American  conventions. — The  following  conventions, 
signed  February  7,  1923,  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference  on 
Central  American  Affairs  in  Washington,  were  approved  by  the 
National  Congress: 

The  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  Permanent  Central  American  Com¬ 
missions,  approved  by  Congress  March  10,  and  signed  and  published  by  the 
President,  March  16,  1925.  (La  Gaceta,  July  9,  1925.) 

The  Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Protective  Laws  for  Workmen  and 
Laborers,  approved  by  Congress  March  20,  and  signed  and  published  by  the 
President,  March  23,  1925.  (La  Gaceta,  July  23,  1925.) 

The  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  Stations  for  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ments  and  Animal  Industries,  approved  by  Congress  March  24,  and  signed  and 
published  by  the  President,  March  25,  1925.  (La  Gaceta,  July  25,  1925.) 

The  Convention  for  the  Reciprocal  Exchange  of  Central  American  Students, 
approved  by  Congress  March  24,  and  signed  and  published  by  the  President, 
March  25,  1925.  (La  Gaceta,  July  2S,  1925.) 

Protocol  declaring  the  Spanish  text  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  concluded 
at  the  Conference  on  Central  .American  Affairs  to  be  the  only  authoritative 
text,  approved  by  Congress  March  24,  and  signed  and  published  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  March  25,  1925.  (La  Gaceta,  July  29,  1925.) 


CHILE 


New  constitution. — The  draft  of  the  new  constitution  formulated 
by  the  subcommission  was  presented  in  the  latter  part  of  July  to 
the  Grand  Consultative  Assembly  representing  the  different  political 
interests  of  the  country,  and  was  approved  in  general  by  this  assem¬ 
bly,  being  afterwards  submitted  for  detaile<l  <liscussion  to  special 
commissions. 
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Recent  legislation. — The  following  is  a  brief  mention  of  some 
of  the  important  laws  which  have  recently  been  passed  or  which 
have  lately  gone  into  effect: 

Labor  syndicates  or  unions,  approved  by  Congress,  September  8, 1924,  and  by 
the  Council  of  State  and  President,  to  be  effective  six  months  of  its  publication 
in  the  Diario  Oficial  (May  5,  1925);  Labor  Courts  for  Adjustments  Between 
Employers  and  Employees,  Diario  Oficial,  June  23,  1925;  Industrial  accidents, 
Diario  Oficial,  May  9,  1925;  Stamp  and  Stamped  Paper  Tax,  Diario  Oficial, 
May  27,  1925;  Tax  on  Toilet  Articles  and  Patent  Medicines,  Diario  Oficial, 
June  27,  1925;  Regulations  for  Animal  Disease  Quarantines  and  Sanitation, 
Diario  Oficial,  May  11,  1925;  Rent  Law,  Diario  Oficial,  June  10,  1925;  Income- 
Tax  Law,  Diario  Oficial,  June  10,  1925;  Housing  Regulations  for  Cheap  Dwel¬ 
lings,  Diario  Oficial,  June  30,  1925;  Obligatory  Insurance  Law,  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  November  1,  1925,  after  revision  by  a  specially  appointed  commission; 
Retirement  Fund  Law  for  Public  Employees  and  Newspaper  Men,  Diario  Oficial, 
July  15,  1925. 

COLOMBIA 

Administration  of  the  Buenaventura  Pier. — Decree  No.  1084 
of  July  11,  1925,  regulates  the  administration  of  the  pier  at  Buena¬ 
ventura  and  fixes  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  the  services  of  the  same, 
as  well  as  the  import  and  export  duties  to  be  paid  on  each  shipment 
entering  or  leaving  by  said  pier,  and  the  duties  to  be  paid  by  each 
vessel  docking  there.  The  complete  text  of  this  decree  is  found  in 
El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  of  Bogota,  on  July  14,  1925. 

CUBA 

C!odification  Commission. — The  National  Codification  Com¬ 
mission,  reorganized  by  decree  Number  1608  of  July  27,  has  com¬ 
menced  work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Penal  Legislation  section  it 
was  decided  to  ask  all  the  legations  of  Cuba  in  foreign  countries,  as 
well  as  the  learned  societies  of  these  countries,  for  copies  of  the 
latest  projects  for  penal  reforms,  and  the  laws  on  this  subject.  It 
was  also  decided  to  make  a  canvass  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  penal  reform  by  sending  a  questionnaire  to  professors,  physicians, 
lawyers,  charitable  institutions,  prisons,  and  similar  institutions. 
The  opinion  on  this  subject  of  commercial  firms,  labor  associations, 
farmers,  women’s  societies,  and  religious  organizations  will  also  be 
sought. 

ECUADOR 

New  cabinet  offices  created. — The  Provisional  Government  of 
Ecuador,  by  a  decree  of  July  13,  1925,  created  two  new  cabinet 
offices,  one  of  Public  Works,  and  the  other  Social  Welfare  and  Labor. 

GUATEMALA 

Ban  on  importation  of  certain  patent  medicines. — On  July 
29,  1925,  President  Orellana  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  impor- 
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tatioD  of  patent  medicines  without  therapeutic  value,  and  providing 
for  the  examination  of  patent  specifics  by  a  special  commission  to  be 
composed  of  a  physician  and  two  pharmacists,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Natural  Sciences  and 
Pharmacy,  and  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  latter  school. 
The  commission  will  prepare  a  list  of  patent  medicines  which  may  be 
imported.  Patent  medicines  not  on  this  list  which  are  imported  will 
be  confiscated  and  destroyed. 

Extra  tax  for  public  charity. — As  the  revenues  for  the  public 
charity  institutions  have  been  found  to  be  insufiicient,  the  President 
has  imposed  an  annual  tax  of  half  a  quetzal  on  all  men,  nationals  or 
foreigners,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60,  who  own  over  100  quetzales 
and  reside  in  the  Republic.  Persons  holding  positions  without  pay 
or  pubhc  positions  and  soldiers  and  police  on  active  duty  are  exempted 
from  this  tax.  The  Government  decree  of  December  31,  1924, 
establishing  the  tax  of  1  peso  for  each  workman  employed  on  rural 
property  is  hereby  rendered  ineffective. 

HAITI 

New  BUSINESS  license  law. — In  order  to  legalize  and  establish 
the  present  practice  of  granting  licenses  to  foreigners  of  various 
nationalities  to  engage  in  practically  all  lines  of  business,  a  law  was 
passed  on  July  2,  1925,  which  provides  that  foreigners  of  all  nations 
may  engage  in  any  commerce  or  industry  in  Haiti,  provided  they 
obtain  a  license  from  the  Government  for  which  they  pay  double 
the  fee  paid  by  a  Haitian.  The  law  reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the 
license  of  any  alien  who  commits  a  crime  prejudicial  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  The  full  text  of  this  law  appears  in  Le  Moniteur  of 
July  9,  1925. 

MEXICO 

Regulations  for  the  National  Commission  on  Banking. — 
On  July  15,  1925,  the  President  signed  the  regulations  for  the  National 
Comission  on  Banking  established  by  law.  The  commission  is  to 
consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Union, 
three  being  chosen  from  candidates  presented  by  the  Confederation 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
Confederations.  The  regulations  went  into  effect  on  the  date  of 
their  publication  in  the  Diario  OfidcH  on  August  1,  1925. 

Civil  Pension  Law. — On  August  12,  1925,  President  Calles 
signed  the  Civil  Pension  Law,  wliich  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  its  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  August 
19,  1925.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories  who  have  served  the  minimum  of  15  years 
are  entitled  to  retirement  pensions  at  the  age  of  60,  or  before,  if  they 
are  suffering  from  disability  incident  to  the  service. 
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PARAGUAY 

Obligatory  personal  labor  iiiGinvAY  law  . — Congress,  on  July 
1,  approved  a  bill  amending  the  obligatoiy  personal  labor  law. 
According  to  this  amendment,  all  native  male  citizens  or  foreigners 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  years  residing  in  the  country'  are 
obliged  to  give  their  personal  services  during  four  days  every  year 
on  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  vicinity  where  they 
live.  Persons  failing  to  comply  with  this  law  shall  be  fined  160  pesos. 
The  funds  from  these  fines  shall  be  used  for  building  roads  and 
bridges.  Public  authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  are  exempt 
from  this  service,  as  well  as  teachers,  priests,  and  persons  physically 
unfit. 

SALVADOR 

Organic  LuVW  of  the  consular  service. — The  Diario  Ofcial  of 
June  28,  1925,  published  full  text  of  the  organic  law  of  the  consular 
service,  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  May  2,  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  June  10,  1925.  This  law  provides  for  the  location 
of  Consulates  General  in  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Barcelona,  Paris, 
London,  Genoa,  Tokio,  New'  York,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santiago  (Chile),  San  Jos6  (Costa  Rica),  Guatemala,  Tegucigalpa, 
Mexico  City,  and  Managua. 
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ARGENTINA 

School  census,  Buenos  Aires. — The  statistical  division  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  has  recently  made  public  a  series 
of  comparative  tables  on  the  census  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  placing  the  number  of  those  from  6  to  14  years 
of  age  at  267,769.  Of  this  number  201,877  are  receiving  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools  under  the  National  Council  of  Education; 
1,368  in  the  schools  for  children  below  normal  in  health,  under  the 
same  council;  7,378  in  schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion;  36,999  in  private  schools;  and  718  in  their  h<»mes,  the  total 
number  under  instruction  being  248,340.  Of  the  19,429  children 
not  receiving  instruction,  3,582  have  passed  through  the  obligatory 
upper  third  grade,  while  the  remaining  15,846  should  still  be  attend¬ 
ing  school.  There  are  also  5,793  pupils  over  14  who  are  receiving 
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education  in  tlie  primary  schools  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  4,421  living  outsitle  the  municipality  who  attend  the  same 
schools. 

Alphabet  of  hygiene. — Dr.  Carlos  S.  Cometto,  Director  of  the 
School  Medical  Service  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  ■^'ritten 
an  alphabet  of  hygiene  for  the  chihlren  who  attend  the  primary 
schools.  This  little  leallet  with  health  teachings  has  been  printed 
and  distributed  free  to  the  children. 

BRAZIL 

Donation  to  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. — Final  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  completed  for  turning  over  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  the  donation  of 
approximately  $600,000  made  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  special  laboratories.  The 
donation  carries  with  it  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Adoption  of  the  ‘‘full-time”  system  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  assistants  in  the  courses  which  include  w'ork  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory; 

2.  Erection  by  the  State  of  a  hospital  with  at  least  300  beds  for 
the  work  of  the  clinic. 

The  laboratories  in  question  are  annexed  to  the  following  courses: 
Descriptive  anatomy,  pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  biological 
chemistry,  histology,  bacteriology,  and  hygiene. 

Psychology  tests. — In  the  pubUc  schools  in  Rio  le  Janeiro 
experiments  are  being  carried  on  for  the  establishment  Oi  a  series  of 
standard  vocabulary  tests  for  the  third  to  seventh  grammar  school 
grades.  Thirty  teachers  volunteered  to  help,  and  with  their  assist¬ 
ance  Dr.  Mauricio  de  Madeiros,  professor  of  psychology  in  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Normal  School,  has  been  able  to  complete  one  series. 

Federation  of  Fishermen  of  the  State  of  S.\o  Paulo. — See 
page  1173. 

CHILE 

Honors  for  Gabrieuv  Mistral. — At  San  Jos6  de  Maipo  the 
director  of  the  library  named  for  the  famous  Chilean  educator  and 
poet,  Gabriela  Mistral,  recently  received  a  letter  from  her  expressing 
gratification  at  the  thought  that  her  literary  name  would  “accom¬ 
pany  them  in  their  daily  reading  like  the  friendly  shade  of  a  tree.” 

A  recent  communication  from  Geneva  gives  the  infonnation  that 
Gabriela  Mistral  was  proposed  by  delegates  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil, 
and  appointed  as  head  of  the  section  of  letters  of  the  intellectual 
institute  to  be  established  in  Paris  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Intellectual  circles  in  Chile  feel  great  satisfaction  in 
the  honor  to  their  educator  who  has  become  famous  through  her 
poems. 
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COLOMBIA 

Primary  instruction. — A  draft  of  a  proposed  law  regulating 
public  instruction,  drawn  up  by  the  pedagogical  committee  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  Government  for  the  study  of  educational  reform  in 
Colombia,  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  at  the 
b^inning  of  August.  The  committee,  composed  of  the  German 
professors  Anton  Eitel,  Karl  Decker,  and  Karl  Glockner,  and 
assisted  by  the  Colombian  citizens  Drs.  Emilio  Ferrero,  Gerardo 
Arrubla,  and  Tomds  Rueda  Vargas,  have  been  working  on  this  law 
for  almost  a  year,  and  have  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  chapter 
referring  to  obligatory  primary  instruction. 

Commercial  and  Economic  Geography. — Geografia  Comerdal 
y  Economica  is  the  title  of  a  book  recently  pubUshed  by  Dr.  Ignacio 
M.  Sdnchez  Santamaria,  which  takes  up  a  study  of  the  riches  of 
the  Repubhc  in  aU  their  aspects,  industrial  progress,  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  home  and  foreign  trade,  finance,  public  debt — in  short, 
everything  that  Colombia  is  or  can  be,  given  her  innumerable  riches. 
The  second  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  commercial  geography  of 
the  countries  which  trade  with  Colombia,  and  also  gives  practical 
and  necessary  tables  for  the  conversion  of  foreign  currencies,  weights 
and  measures,  thermometric  scales,  etc. 

CUBA 

Schools,  and  school  enrollment. — According  to  the  message 
of  President  Zayas  to  Congress  on  April  6,  1925,  during  the  four 
years  of  his  administration  237  new  schools  have  been  created,  as 
follows : 

Common  day  schools _  194  Traveling  schools _  2 

English  schools _  2  Cutting  and  sewing  schools _  6 

Kindergartens _  26  - 

Night  schools _  7  Total _ 237 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the 
month  of  December,  1924,  was  282,277,  of  which  139,011  were  boys 
and  143,266  girls. 

Child  welfare. — See  page  1177. 

Valentin  Hauy  Association. — See  page  1177. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Reform  schools. — A  recent  Executive  decree  provides  that  in 
the  reform  schools,  besides  the  workshops  for  teaching  tailoring 
and  shoemaking,  one  shall  be  established  for  instruction  in  carpen¬ 
try  and  any  others  that  the  National  Board  of  Education  may  deem 
necessary  or  advisable. 
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Funds  for  Government  students  abroad. — In  the  budget  for 
the  present  year,  1925,  the  sum  of  $7,200  has  been  allotted  for  the 
support  of  six  students  sent  abroad  by  the  Government. 

New  SCHOOLS  established. — During  the  school  year  1924-25, 
186  new  schools  were  created — 3  nursery  schools,  172  elementary 
schools,  5  normal  schools,  3  vocational  training  schools,  and  3  special 
schools — ^which,  together  with  the  schools  already  in  operation  in  the 
Republic,  made  a  total  of  503  schools.  During  this  same  school  year 
the  number  of  pupils  was  23,186  boys  and  21,685  girls. 

School  medical  and  dental  inspection. — See  page  1177. 

ECUADOR 

Central  University,  Quito. — The  enrollment  of  students  at  the 
Central  University,  Quito,  for  the  year  just  closed  was  as  follows: 


Law  school _ 

.  122 

Obstetrics _ 

Medical  school _ 

.  92 

School  of  nurses _ 

Dentistry _ 

_  18 

School  of  natural  sciences _ 

Pharmacy _ 

.  27 

Polytechnic  school _ 

GUATEMALA 

Teachers’  Mutual  Aid  Association. — On  July  25,  1925,  a 
group  of  about  50  teachers  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of 
Guatemala  City  met  to  discuss  plans  for  a  Teachers’  Mutual  Aid 
Association,  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  store,  banking  house, 
house-building  company,  and  schools  for  the  employment  of  teachers 
without  positions. 

MEXICO 

Five  agricultural  schools  for  1926. — In  January,  1926,  five 
new  agricultural  schools  will  be  opened  in  the  following  places:  San 
Jos6  de  las  Huertas,  Michoac&n;  Santa  Lucia,  Durango;  Hacienda 
de  Roque,  Guanajuato;  Hacienda  de  Tlahuelilpa,  Hidalgo;  and  one 
in  the  State  of  Veracruz.  Boys  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  who  are 
the  sons  of  farmers  will  be  taught  agriculture  in  addition  to  regular 
academic  subjects.  The  schools  will  be  equipped  with  modem  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  and  blooded  livestock. 

The  President,  on  August  10, 1925,  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
600,000  pesos  for  agricultural  schools  and  agricultural  credit  insti¬ 
tutions. 

School  children’s  allegiance  to  the  flag. — As  part  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  National  Independence  Day  iir  September  some  50,000 
school  children  of  the  City  of  Mexico  swore  allegiance  to  tlieir  national 
flag  before  the  President  at  the  patriotic  exercises  held  in  the  National 
Stadium.  Among  the  features  of  the  program  were  sports,  class 
physical  culture  drills,  and  music  by  a  school  children’s  chorus  of 
10,000  voices. 
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NICARAGUA 

Anti-illiteracy  campaign. — The  association  of  former  students  of 
the  Pedagogic  Institute,  under  the  presidency  of  don  Adolfo  Calero 
Orozco,  has  instituted  an  anti-illiteracy  campaign  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  Managua  daily  papers.  Each  person  who  sends  in  his 
name  to  the  association  is  to  teach  some  illiterate  person  to  read 
and  write. 

New  schools. — The  President  has  resolved  to  establish  15  new 
mixed  schools  for  the  school  year  1925-26  in  the  Department  of 
Rivas. 

Argentine  gift  to  popular  libraries. — On  May  12,  1925,  the 
Argentine  Legation  in  Costa  Rica  informed  the  National  Library  of 
Nicaragua  that  the  Commission  of  Popular  Libraries  of  Ai^entina 
desired  to  present  to  the  libraries  of  Nicaragua  a  section  of  Argentine 
books,  and  requested  that  a  list  of  departmental  libraries  be  furnished 
for  the  purpose. 

panama 

Loan  for  school  bitildings. — A  loan  of  800,000  balboas  is  to  be 
made  to  the  Government  of  Panama  by  the  Cerverceria  Balboa 
extending  over  a  term  of  four  years  in  payments  of  $50,666.54  every 
10  months,  but  not  to  exceed  $250,000  a  year.  The  interest  is  to  be 
6  per  cent  annually  on  the  amounts  received,  and  amortization  is  to 
be  completed  in  25  years  in  monthly  payments  of  $2,666.66.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  for  the  school  building  program, 
and  possibly  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Medicine. 

Foreign  scholarships. — Twelve  foreign  scholarships  were 
awarded  on  July  28  by  the  Technical  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  students  with  the  highest  ratings. 

Rotary  scholarship. — The  Rotary  Club  of  Panama  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  awarded  to  Jorge  R.  Paredes  the  foreign  scholarship 
offered  by  them  to  a  Panaman  student  for  professional  study  abroad. 

PARAGUAY 

School  medical  board. — See  page  1179. 

PERU 

Establishment  of  rural  and  traveling  schools. — Several 
allotments  have  been  made  in  the  budget  for  primary  education  for 
establishing  rural  and  traveling  schools  in  order  to  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  general  instruction  in  country  districts  among  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  adults,  who,  by  force  of  circumstances  have  not  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  school  systems  already  established. 
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According  to  an  Executive  decree  of  July  1 1  last,  these  schools  will  be 
subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

The  traveling  schools  will  cover  districts  of  four  towns  each,  and  the  10  months 
of  instruction  will  be  equally  distributed  among  them,  until  the  first  grade  of 
primary  instruction  is  completed.  The  directors  of  these  schools  will  be  allowed 
two  months’  vacation  a  year.  In  the  rural  schools  established  in  the  lowlands 
the  school  year  will  be  from  May  to  December,  and  in  the  highlands  from  August 
15  to  March  15.  The  directors  of  the  latter  schools  will  also  be  allowed  two 
months’  vacation  a  year,  and  during  the  other  two  months  when  the  schools  are 
not  in  operation  they  will  establish  courses  for  adults,  either  day  or  night  classes. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  will  determine  where  the  schools  will  be 
located. 

SALVADOR 

Linotype  class. — On  June  26,  1925,  53  persons,  of  whom  29  were 
women  and  24  men,  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
examination  for  12  apprentices  in  the  class  in  linotjrping  which  the 
Government  has  opened  under  a  foreign  expert  in  the  National 
Printing  Office.  The  examination  consisted  of  a  period  of  trial, 
after  which  the  selection  of  the  12  apprentices  was  made. 

Review  of  students  of  the  National  Institute. — On  July  24, 
1925,  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministers  of  War  and 
Public  Instruction  reviewed  the  students  of  the  National  Institute 
on  the  Campo  Marte  of  San  Salvador  on  parade  and  in  gymnastic 
exercises.  Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  President  to  the  winning 
gymnasts. 

URUGUAY 

Congress  of  inspectors  of  pribiary  instruction. — This  con¬ 
gress,  held  in  Montevideo  during  the  week  of  July  20,  closed  on 
Saturday,  the  25th.  Many  interesting  subjects  were  discussed 
r^arding  the  duties  of  teachers  and  methods  of  teaching. 

VENEZUELA 

Second  centenary  of  the  Central  University, — On  August 
11,  1925,  the  second  centenary  of  the  Central  University  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  was  celebrated  in  Caracas.  Part  of  the  program  was  the 
holding  of  a  competition  on  “  The  influence  of  the  Central  University 
in  the  Social  Evolution  of  Venezuela,”  for  which  two  prizes  were 
awarded. 

Curriculum  of  normal  school  instruction. — The  curriculum 
of  normal  school  instruction  prepared  by  a  special  commission  has 
been  approved  by  Executive  order  of  June  27,  1925.  The  normal 
courses  are  given  in  full  detail  in  an  extra  number  of  the  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  June  27,  1925,  and  contain  the  following  subjects:  First 
year,  Spanish  grammar,  arithmetic  and  the  legal  system  of  weights 
61186— 26t— Bull.  11 - 7 
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and  measures,  geography  of  Venezuela,  history  of  Venezuela,  uni¬ 
versal  geography,  universal  history,  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
ethics  and  civics,  urbanity  and  hygiene,  rudiments  of  drawing  and 
perspective,  rudiments  of  geometry,  rudiments  of  music,  manual 
training,  agriculture,  handcrafts  and  sewing,  domestic  economy; 
second  year,  pedagogy,  methodology,  pedagogic  psychology,  school 
l^islation,  French,  drawing,  gymnasium  training;  third  year, 
pedagogy,  methodology,  pedagogic  psychology,  school  economics, 
history  of  education,  English,  music,  gymnasium  training. 


ARGENTINA 


Head  of  International  Labor  Office  in  Argentina. — Mon¬ 
sieur  Albert  Thomas,  head  of  the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva,  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  on  July  30,  1925,  spending  four  days 
in  the  Argentine  capital  on  his  trip  through  South  America.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  many  attentions  from  labor  organizations,  organiza¬ 
tions  for  social  betterment,  and  centers  of  education.  Among  the 
entertainments  given  in  his  honor  was  a  luncheon  by  the  Museo 
Social  Argentine,  when  the  diploma  of  honorary  member  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  Monsieur  Thomas  delivered  a  lecture  on  cooperative 
associations  at  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Cooperatives. 

BOLIVIA 

First  National  Congress  of  Workers. — This  congress,  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Popular  University  of  La  Paz,  met  in  that  city  in  the 
month  of  August  last.  The  following  subjects  were  discussed: 

1.  Plans  for  a  system  of  organization  and  development  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  taking  as  a  basis  all  the  labor  federations,  centers,  and  trades- 
unions  in  the  Republic. 

2.  Means  of  acquiring  and  supporting  one  or  more  newspapers  devoted  to 
labor  interests. 

3.  Direct  intervention  of  the  National  Federation  of  Labor  in  all  social  ques¬ 
tions  arising  between  labor  interests  and  the  public  authorities  or  capital. 

4.  Study  and  criticism  of  actual  social  legislation. 

5.  Study  of  means  for  improving  conditions  of  day  laborers  in  all  industries; 
protection  of  women  workers  and  minors,  obtaining  a  remuneration  for  their 
work  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  life. 

6.  Provision  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  Indians,  through  the  trades- 
unions,  and  development  of  education  among  them. 
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7.  Organization  of  popular  universities  and  schools  in  all  the  larger  towns  and 
villages  for  laborers  of  both  sexes. 

8.  Organization  of  a  Department  of  International  Relations  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Labor. 

9.  Organization  of  a  cooperative  section  for  each  departmental  federation. 

10.  Designation  of  the  place  and  the  date  for  holding  the  second  congress. 

BRAZIL 

Federation  of  Fishermen  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. — Directed 
mainly  by  private  initiative,  although  with  some  Government  aid,  a 
cooperative  association  formed  among  the  heretofore  exploited  fisher¬ 
men  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coast  is  rapidly  bettering  the  conditions  of  this 
class.  A  large  majority  of  these  fishermen  are  illiterate  and,  through 
the  exploitation  of  the  city  dealers,  are  so  poor  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat,  are  dressed  in  rags,  and  are  prey  to  every  kind  of 
sickness  and  disease. 

However,  within  the  past  year  the  establishment  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Fishermen  has  brought  about  a  great  change.  The  fishermen 
pool  their  catches  with  the  federation,  receiving  at  that  time  the 
current  price  of  the  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  receive  in 
addition  30  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  and  60  per  cent  in  various 
benefits,  such  as  help  for  the  construction  of  hygienic  houses,  medi¬ 
cines,  primary  and  professional  instruction,  fishing  implements, 
launches,  maritime  protection,  etc.  The  federation  reserves  only  10 
per  cent  for  its  employees. 

Seven  schools  have  already  been  founded,  some  of  which  are  night 
schools  for  illiterates  over  12  years  of  age.  The  Company  of  Coast 
Improvements,  of  S&o  Paulo,  furnished  the  books  and  other  school 
material,  while  the  school  furniture  was  made  in  the  various  colonies 
by  the  fishennen  themselves.  The  teachers  are  natives  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colonies  who  have  received  grammar-school  and  in  some  cases 
high-school  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

NICARAGUA 

Domestic-service  registry. — The  Police  Department  of  Mana¬ 
gua  has  opened  a  domestic-service  registry'  where  servants  may  record 
their  names  and  qualifications  as  an  aid  to  securing  employment  and 
as  a  protection  to  both  servants  and  employers  from  abuses  by  either 
class. 

URUGUAY 

Hours  for  i.^vborers  in  refrigerating  plants. — According  to 
the  provisions  of  a  recent  decree,  employees  and  laborers  in  general 
working  in  the  cold-storage  rooms  of  refrigerating  plants  shall  not 
work  over  eight  hours  a  day,  except  in  special  cases,  for  which  the 
National  Labor  Board  must  issue  a  permit. 
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Rockefeller  Foundation  antimalaria  campaign. — Doctors 
Strode  and  Davis,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are  now  in  Buenos 
Aires  preparing  to  open  the  antimalaria  campaign  of  that  institution 
in  Argentina.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Department 
of  Health  and  the  local  departmental  authorities  they  will  install  a 
laboratory  and  health  station  for  the  treatment  of  malaria,  hook¬ 
worm,  and  other  diseases  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  under 
the  direction  of  Doctor  Davis.  The  American  physicians  were  very 
favorably  impressed  wdth  the  various  sections  of  the  Department 
of  Health  which  they  visited. 

Lectures  on  social  prophylaxis. — The  Public  Charity  Depart¬ 
ment  has  recently  held  a  series  of  lectures  on  social  prophylaxis, 
illustrated  with  motion  pictures.  The  first  lecture  by  Doctor  Iriarte 
on  infectious  diseases  was  attended  by  a  large  audience  which  in¬ 
cluded  many  physicians. 

Municipal  housing  plans. — In  accordance  witli  the  Buenos  Aires 
ordinance  which  provides  2,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of 
three  groups  of  community  houses  on  municipal  property,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works  has  prepared  the  specifications  for  the 
buildings.  In  accordance  with  the  municipal  ordinance,  the  houses 
must  be  located  between  certain  streets  in  Palermo,  in  Chacarita, 
and  in  Flores,  each  lot  to  be  2,500  square  meters. 

BOLIVIA 

Maternity  center. — The  Municipal  Council  of  La  Paz  lias  ap¬ 
propriated  8,223  bolivianos  for  completing  the  work  on  the  maternity 
center,  now  xmder  construction  in  that  city.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
building  will  soon  be  ready  for  public  service. 

BRAZIL 

AsYLLTi  FOR  THE  BLIND. — A  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  three 
of  the  largest  States  of  the  Union — Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Minas  Geraes — to  provide  institutions  w'hich  will  function  as  shops 
as  well  as  asylums  where  the  blind  over  21  years  of  age  may  work 
and  gain  a  living  by  their  own  efforts,  thus  saving  them  from  public 
charity.  The  State  governments  and  many  private  citizens  are  inter- 
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esting  themselves  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Sra. 
Maria  Barretto,  a  distinguished  Rio  de  Janeiro  society  woman,  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  studying 
organizations  of  this  nature,  has  placed  herself  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Government  to  found  an  institute  by  private  means,  the  State 
furnishing  only  that  which  will  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  project. 

Reception  for  Da.  Bertha  Lutz. — On  the  25th  of  July,  in  the 
Engineering  Club,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  reception  was  given  by  the 
Brazilian  Federation  of  Feminine  Progress,  for  their  President,  Miss 
Bertha  Lutz,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  United  States,  where 
she  had  represented  the  federation  at  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Union  of  Women,  of  which  she  was  elected  president.  Miss 
Lutz  presented  to  the  large  gathering,  which  included  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  the  American  Ambassador,  senators,  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  many  others  of  prominence,  a  report  of 
the  work  of  the  conference  and  the  program  of  the  Inter-American 
Union  of  Women,  which  expects  to  hold  its  first  congress  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1928. 

CHILE 

Health  program  of  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene. — On  July  10, 
1925,  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene  began  its  health  campaign  with  the 
opening  in  Santiago  of  a  number  of  day  nurseries,  general  clinics, 
infant  welfare  service,  lectures  on  the  hygiene  of  the  mouth,  visits 
of  inspection  to  houses  built  especially  for  workmen,  the  presentation 
of  first-aid  packets  to  several  brigades  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  opening 
of  an  exhibition  by  the  Army  Medical  Service  of  wax  figures  showing 
the  effects  of  social  disease. 

Social  questions  in  the  nitrate  regions. — Due  to  the  recent 
visit  of  two  of  the  Ministers  of  State  to  the  nitrate  regions,  where 
climatic,  geographic,  and  economic  conditions  are  distinct  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Government  proposes  legislation  to  relieve 
conditions.  The  fact  that  high-salaried  workmen  are  collected  in 
camps  without  family  life,  in  a  region  so  arid  that  even  water  is 
expensive,  has  led  to  the  entrance  there  of  purveyors  of  alcohol  and 
numerous  other  menaces.  Though  the  nitrate  companies  are  pro¬ 
viding  theaters,  club  rooms,  and  other  means  for  healthful  amuse¬ 
ments  for  their  workmen,  the  abuses  continue.  It  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  purpose  to  check  the  liberty  of  local  authorities  in  granting 
licenses  to  businesses  of  social  menace. 

COLOMBIA 

Public  Health  Building. — The  new  Public  Health  Building  was 
inaugurated  in  Bogotd  on  August  6,  1925.  This  building  is  fitted' 
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■wath  modem  equipment,  and  contains  vaccination  offices,  clinics, 
free  medical  service,  laboratories  for  bacteriological  examinations 
and  disinfecting  and  fumigating  equipment,  all  of  which  will  be  at 
the  service  of  the  public,  free  of  charge. 

Campaign  against  hookworm. — In  order  to  extend  the  campaign 
against  tropical  anemia,  the  Department  of  Hookw’orm,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Instmction  and  Public  Health,  has  oi^anized  for  its 
branch  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country  illustrated  lectures 
showing  the  different  methods  of  preventing  the  disease,  and  especially 
the  ways  by  which  it  may  be  cured.  In  order  to  attract  the  country 
people  to  these  offices,  free  treatments  are  given  after  the  lectures. 
The  number  of  treatments  administered  by  the  department  from 
June,  1920,  to  July,  1925,  was  1,091,112. 

costa  RICA 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. — The  new  board  of 
executive  officers  elected  July  19,  1925,  to  head  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals  for  the  following  year  are  as  follows:  President, 
don  Tomfis  Povedano;  vice  president,  Licenciado  don  Cleto  Gon- 
z&lez  Viquez;  secretary,  don  Antonio  Castro  Q.;  treasurer,  Senorita 
Ana  Rosa  Chac6n;  members,  dona  Genarina  de  la  Guardia,  Ingeniero 
don  Enrique  Jimenez  Niinez,  Senorita  Estela  Gonzalez  R.,  don 
Ernesto  Quir6s  A.,  don  Gonzalo  Chac6n  Trejos;  honorary  president, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Field;  and  legal  counselor,  Sr.  Vidal  Quir6s. 

Red  Cross  housing  plan. — The  National  Committee  of  the 
Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  in  the  latter  part  of  July  signed  a  contract 
with  the  National  Lumber  Co.  for  the  constmction  of  another 
himdred  houses  for  purchase  and  occupation  by  persons  of  small 
means.  These  houses,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  in  reasonable  monthly 
installments,  are  much  needed,  4s  there  has  been  a  housing  shortage 
in  San  Jos4  since  the  earthquake  in  March,  1924. 

Women  telegraph  operators. — ^At  present  there  are  28  women 
telegraph  operators  employed  by  the  Department  of  Mails  and 
Telegraphs,  and  twice  that  number  will  be  in  the  service  by  the  end 
of  the  year  when  the  students  of  the  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica  are  gradu¬ 
ated.  The  Government  looks  with  favor  upon  the  employment  of 
women  as  telegraph  operators  since  they  are  found  to  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  on  the  whole  than  men. 


CUBA 

Children’s  Hospital. — In  the  Children’s  Hospital  of  Habana  a 
new  ward  has  been  opened  and  named  “  Manuel  Delffn  ”  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  this  great  physician  and  benefactor  of  children. 
This  ward  can  accommodate  23  patients. 
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Child  welfare. — In  order  to  improve  conditions  for  study  and 
play  of  the  public-school  children  the  Board  of  Education  of  Habana 
has  recommended  to  the  municipality  of  that  city  to  apportion  as 
much  groxmd  as  possible  for  building  new  schools  and  play  grounds, 
particularly  for  the  construction  of  a  kindergarten  and  playground 
for  very  young  children. 

“Valentin  Haut”  Association. — This  association  has  recently 
opened  its  new  building  in  Habana,  providing  a  splendid  place  for 
the  education  and  care  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

School  dental  and  medical  inspection. — In  the  present  year 
the  much-felt  need  of  creating  a  dental  inspection  service  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  filled  as  far  as  the  funds  have  permitted. 
In  the  1925  budget  appropriations  were  made  for  establishing  in 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  two  school  dental  clinics,  subject  to 
recently  published  regulations.  Examinations  and  treatment,  if 
any  is  required,  are  given  free  at  these  clinics  to  poor  children  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  or  semipublic  schools. 

As  far  as  medical  mspection  of  the  pupils  in  public  schools  is 
concerned,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Republic  where  this  atten¬ 
tion  is  required  lack  of  funds  has  prevented  its  being  established 
except  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  where  there  is  a  school  physician 
whose  duty  is  to  inspect  the  school  buildings  in  regard  to  their 
sanitary  condition  and  give  both  the  teachers  and  pupils  a  physical 
examination. 

HONDURAS 

Regulations  for  General  Bureau  of  Health. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  on  May  15  the  regulations  for  the  General  Bureau  of 
Health,  defining  the  duties  of  the  various  officials  and  branches  of 
the  service.  The  General  Council  of  Health  is  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  presided  over  by  the  Director  General  of 
the  General  Bureau  of  Health.  {La  Gaceta  Oficial,  July  10,  1925.) 

Free-milk  station. — One  of  the  sections  of  the  General  Bureau 
of  Health  is  to  be  a  “  Gota  de  Leche,”  or  free-milk  station,  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  which  will  furnish  100  liters  of  milk  free  daily  to  poor  mothers 
unable  to  pay  for  the  service.  The  sterilization  plant  can  furnish 
200  liters  of  sterilized  milk,  so  the  remaining  100  liters  will  be  sold 
to  mothers  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  safe  food  for  their 
babies. 

Free  dispensary. — The  General  Bureau  of  Health  on  July  22, 
1925,  opened  a  free  medical  dispensary  in  Tegucigalpa  for  the  sick 
poor. 
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Annual  better-baby  competition. — The  municipality  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa  in  July  resolved  to  hold  an  annual  hetter-haby  competition 
for  nursing  infants,  and  to  give  three  prizes  of  50,  75,  and  100  pesos 
to  the  healthiest  babies,  judged  according  to  height,  age,  and  weight 
charts. 

The  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula  has  been  holding  annual  better-baby 
competitions  for  the  past  three  years  for  children  from  three  months 
to  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

MEXICO 

Health-education  visitors. — The  Committee  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Infancy  of  Mexico  City  at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  house-visiting  service  to  teach  hygiene  to  the  uneducated  and 
poorer  classes.  The  plan  is  to  send  as  health-education  visitors  girls 
over  18  in  the  Federal  schools,  as  well  as  to  invite  graduate  mu'ses 
to  participate.  The  Department  of  Psychopedagogy  will  oversee  the 
work  of  the  health-education  visitors,  each  woman  being  equipped 
with  a  certificate  and  giving  the  teaching  appointed  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  that  special  week.  It  is  believed  wise  to  devote  a  week  to 
each  subject,  such  as  the  baby’s  bath. 

Red  Cross  Hospital. — The  Mexican  National  Red  Cross  is 
organizing  a  country-wide  subscription  to  be  held  October  12,  13, 
and  14  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  in  Mexico  City,  where  in  1923  it 
cared  for  2,028  patients,  and  in  1924,  2,955.  It  has  been  giving 
service  in  most  of  the  accident  cases  in  the  city  for  some  time. 

Physicians’  week. — Physicians’  week  was  held  in  Mexico  City 
from  August  10  to  17,  1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mexican 
Medical  dissociation,  with  a  course  for  postgraduate  medical  stu¬ 
dents.  Lectures  on  different  subjects  were  given  each  day  by  various 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

NICARAGUA 

Department  of  Public  Health. — Tlie  Department  of  Public 
Health  provided  for  by  the  legislative  decree  of  March  27,  1925, 
began  functioning  on  July  8,  1925,  in  the  city  of  Managua  under  Dr. 
Luis  Manuel  Dehayle  as  Director  General  of  Health.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  six  sections:  the  first,  administrative;  the  second,  epi¬ 
demics  and  vital  statistics;  the  third,  the  laboratory;  the  fourth, 
rural  sanitation  and  local  sanitation  organization;  the  fifth,  sanitary 
engineering;  and  the  sixth,  school  sanitation.  The  National  Health 
Council  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  various  sections.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  summary  of  this  important  decree  was  given  in  a 
preceding  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Child  welfare. — The  “  Gota  de  Leche,”  or  free-milk  station,  of 
Managua  furnishes  free  milk  for  babies  up  to  2  years  old  who  are 
suffering  from  malnutrition  and  digestive  troubles. 

The  “Socorro  Infantil,”  or  babies’  aid,  of  the  same  city,  receives 
children  from  1  to  5  years  old  whose  mothers  are  working.  For 
25  centavos  a  week,  paid  in  advance,  employed  mothers  may  leave 
their  yovmg  children  in  this  nursery  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

PANAMA 

Cristobal  Women’s  Club  clinic. — The  free  clinic  for  destitute 
children  operated  by  the  Cristobal  Women’s  Club,  which  also  gives 
free  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  and  dental  and  prenatal  treatment  to 
unemployed  women,  gives  the  following  figures  for  July:  Eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  cases,  149;  babies  and  children  under  6  treated,  726; 
prenatal  cases,  156;  dental  cases,  23;  vaccinations,  462;  laboratory 
examinations,  14;  Wasserman  tests,  8;  cases  treated  outside  the 
hospitals,  64. 

Panamans  send  funds  to  fire  victims  in  Colombia. — Under 
the  patronage  of  the  daily  newrspapers.  Star  and  Herald  and  Estrella 
de  Panama,  and  the  Diario  de  Panama,  a  subscription  was  opened 
for  the  victims  of  the  dreadful  fire  which  destroyed  so  much  of  the 
city  of  Manizales,  Colombia.  The  sum  of  $1,512.80  was  sent  to 
that  city  for  the  relief  of  the  poorest  victims. 

PARAGUAY 

School  medical  board. — By  Law  No.  736,  recently  promulgated, 
a  school  medical  board  was  organized  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  duties  assigned  to  this  board  are  to  inspect  public- 
school  buildings  as  to  their  sanitary  conditions  and  to  examine  the 
pupils  and  teachers,  also  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  educational 
authorities  on  plans  for  school  buildings  and  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  school  hygiene.  According  to  the  above-mentioned  law,  school 
buildings  shall  be  inspected  at  least  twdce  a  year.  Pupils  in  the 
primary  grades  must  have  a  pass  book  in  which  all  data  regarding 
their  physical  condition  is  entered. 

PERU 

Planting  of  new'  trees. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  been 
authorized  to  send  2,000  trees  to  the  city  of  Arequipa  to  be  planted 
along  various  new  avenues  opened  up  in  that  city. 

Drinking  water  for  Ciumbote. — By  a  Government  order  of 
June  19,  the  Foundation  Company  has  been  authorized  to  provide 
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the  Municipal  Council  of  the  city  of  Chimbote  with  3,000  meters  of 
concrete  tubing  to  be  used  for  bringing  an  adequate  supply  of  drinking 
water  to  that  port. 

Feminist  Society. — El  Feminismo  Peruano,  a  society  oiganized 
recently  in  Lima  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  women,  held  its  first 
session  in  that  capital  in  the  month  of  July  last.  Sefiora  Zoila 
Aurora  de  C6ceres,  president  of  the  society  and  presiding  officer  at 
the  opening  session,  stated  that  the  society  provided  free  legal 
services  for  unprotected  women.  Srta.  Edelmira  del  Pando,  chief 
of  the  sports  division,  said  that  plans  were  under  way  for  establishing 
free  medical  and  dental  clinics  for  women  needing  these  attentions. 

SALVADOR 

Better-baby  competition. — ^As  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  the  Salvadorean  Red  Cross  held  a  better-baby  com¬ 
petition,  in  .which  74  children  were  registered  and  judged  for  good 
health  points.  Free  distribution  of  clothing,  costing  the  Red  Cross 
1,000  pesos,  was  also  made  in  the  parks  to  poor  children. 

Santa  Ana  Childben’s  House. — On  July  24,  1925,  President 
Quinonez  Molina,  of  Salvador,  laid  the  comer  stone  of  what  is  to  be 
the  Children’s  House  in  the  city  of  Santa  Ana.  This  new  building  is 
to  contain  the  Gota  de  Leche  (free  milk  station),  the  free  medical 
service,  day  nursery,  maternity  service,  and  a  dental  service. 

URUGUAY 

Funds  for  charity. — The  National  Administration  Council  has 
been  authorized  to  contribute  to  the  collection  started  by  the  Um- 
guayan  Association  of  Child  Welfare  a  sum  equal  to  that  collected  by 
popular  subscription,  not  to  exceed,  how*ever,  30,000  pesos. 

New  hospital. — The  corner  stone  of  a  new  hospital  was  laid 
recently  in  the  town  of  San  Carlos.  The  ground  for  this  hospital 
was  donated  by  the  mimicipality. 

VENEZUELA 

Branch  public  health  offices. — By  a  presidential  decree  dated 
July  31,  1925,  four  branch  public  health  offices  have  been  created, 
one  in  each  of  the  States  of  Anzo4tegui,  Aragua,  and  Monagas,  and 
one  to  serve  the  States  of  Cojides,  Portuguesa,  and  Zamora.  Each 
office  will  have  a  staff  on  a  semimonthly  salary  scale  as  follows:  One 
physician,  400  bolivares;  one  assistant,  200  bolivares;  and  one 
servant,  120  bolivares. 
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National  Museum. — According  to  the  regulation  governing  the 
National  Museum  in  La  Paz,  the  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  preserve 
and  restore,  for  exhibition  and  study  purposes,  objects  of  national 
interest  of  an  industrial  and  an  artistic  nature  relating  to  prehistoric 
times  as  well  as  to  the  present.  Articles  of  foreign  design  or  make 
may  be  exhibited  in  this  museum  only  when  used  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  with  the  native  exhibits  or  on  account  of  their  unusual  beauty 
or  uniqueness.  The  various  scientific  sections  of  the  museum  include 
geology  and  paleontology,  minerology,  botany,  anatomy,  zoology, 
natural  lustory,  archaeologj^,  anthropology,  ethnography,  numis¬ 
matics,  ceramics,  and  the  study  of  ancient  apparel. 

New  Bolivian  film. — The  first  film  completed  by  the  Bolivian 
Film  Co.,  entitled  “  Corazon  Aymard,”  was  given  in  La  Paz  recently 
at  one  of  the  moving-pictures  theatres.  The  scenes  are  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  La  Paz  and  depict  Indian  life  and  customs. 

First  National  Olympic  meet. — As  part  of  the  centennial  cele¬ 
brations  the  first  National  Olympic  meet  was  held  in  La  Paz.  The 
various  sports  associations,  universities,  colleges,  and  several  army 
corps  participated  in  the  event,  which  included  high  jumps,  races, 
and  other  sports.  The  first  and  second  winners  were  awarded  prizes 
and  diplomas,  the  third  and  fourth  receiving  diplomas  only. 


Ford’s  visit  to  the  .cVmazon  region. — Great  publicity  is  being 
given  in  the  Brazilian  press  to  Mr.  Henry  Ford’s  reported  intention  to 
visit  the  State  of  Par&.  Beside  the  usual  preparations  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  capitalist,  the  Governor  of  Pard,  Dr.  Dyonisio 
Bentes,  is  considering  the  organization  of  a  special  exposition  confined 
to  the  products  of  the  State  as  a  means  of  propaganda.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  interesting  Mr.  Ford  financially  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
rich  .:Vmazon  district,  the  State  may  be  greatly  benefited. 


Coming  elections. — The  press  reports  that  the  Subcommission 
of  Constitutional  Reforms  before  adjourning  on  July  14  resolved  that 
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election  of  the  President  of  Chile  should  he  held  on  October  24,  1925, 
and  the  general  elections  for  Congress  on  November  22.  The  country 
is  divided  into  nine  groups  of  Provinces,  which  will  each  elect  five 
senators — two  for  a  whole  term  and  three  for  a  half  term,  so  as  to 
partially  renew  the  Senate. 

COLOMBIA 

Bust  of  General  San  Martin. — On  the  20th  of  July,  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Colombian  national  independence,  a  bust  of  Gen.  San  Martin 
was  unveiled  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Republica  Argentina  Square 
in  Bogot4.  Many  lovely  wreaths  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Argentine  hero.  Both  the  Minister  of  Argentina  in 
Colombia,  Dr.  Rodolfo  Freyre,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Dr. 
Laurefino  G6mez,  spoke  at  the  unveiling  ceremony. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Board  for  beautifying  the  city. — The  municipality  of  Santo 
Domingo  has  created  a  special  board  chained  with  enforcing  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  sanitation  and  improvements  in  the  city, 
particularly  those  of  an  artistic  nature.  This  board  will  have  control 
over  the  public  gardens  and  parks,  both  within  the  city  limits  and 
outside,  as  well  as  of  roads  and  uncultivated  grounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  beautifying  them  by  planting  shrubbery  and 
flowers. 

ECUADOR 

New  cabinet. — The  Provisional  Government,  by  a  decree  dated 
July  13,  1925,  has  named  the  following  cabinet:  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Modesto  Larrea  Jij6n;  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Jos6 
Rafael  Bustamante;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Pedro  Pablo 
Garaicoa;  Minister  of  Social  W^ elf  are  and  Labor,  Francisco  Boloha; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  General  Mois6s  Oliva;  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  Luis  Napoledn  Dillon;  Minister  of  War,  General  Francisco 
G6mez  de  la  Torre. 

Police  reguxations. — The  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Guayas,  in  the  new  regulations  recently  issued,  ordered  that 
all  loafers  around  barber  shops,  barrooms,  or  eating  places  after  8 
o’clock  at  night  shall  be  taken  to  the  police  station,  as  well  as  per¬ 
sons  standing  on  street  corners  in  groups  of  five  or  more  without 
any  apparent  reason. 

Bootblack,  new’sboys,  and  in  general  all  minors  selling  things  on 
the  street  are  obliged  to  show  a  certificate  of  registration  in  one  of 
the  night  schools  of  the  city. 
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URUGUAY 

Visit  of  American  surgeon. — Dr.  Edward  Salisbury,  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Inter-American  College  of  Sui^eons  to  visit  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  of  South  America,  arrived  recently  in  Montevideo. 
The  purpose  of  Doctor  Salisbury’s  tour  is  to  study  conditions  re¬ 
garding  hospitals  and  surgery  in  these  countries,  and  to  present  a 
report  of  same  to  the  congress  on  this  subject  to  be  held  this  year 
in  Philadelphia. 

VENEZUELA 

American  journalist  in  Venezuela. — Mr.  Thomas  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  an  American  engineer  and  journalist,  has  recently  spent  five 
months  in  traveling  through  Venezuela  in  the  interest  of  the  Mentor, 
a  magazine  published  by  the  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  which  has 
planned  a  special  number  on  Venezuela  to  appear  in  November.  In 
addition  to  articles  on  the  country,  the  work  of  Venezuelan  writers 
will  appear — Dr.  Pedro  M.  Arcaya,  writing  on  Five  Notable  Vene¬ 
zuelans;  Valenilla  Lanz,  on  The  Literature  and  Literati  of  Venezuela; 
and  Tito  Salas,  the  painter,  writing  a  criticism  on  Venezuelan  art 
and  artists,  while  the  illustrations  will  include  interesting  drawing 
and  caricatures  by  the  Venezuelan  artist,  Seflorita  Nina  Crespo. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  15,  1925 


I 


i 


Subject 


ARGENTINA 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  Banks,  including  branches  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  at  cloee  of  business  on  May  31,  1925 . 

Argentine  hide  situation . 

New  hotel  for  the  seaside  resort  of  Mar  del  Plata . . . 

The  fish  industry  in  Argentina _ _ _ _ 

BRAZIL 

The  Oovemment  of  the  State  of  Alagoas  grants  favors  to  coffee 
and  cacao  planters. 

Exports  of  piassava  fiber  from  Bahia  from  1915  to  1924. . . 

Second  National  Congress  of  Oils  to  be  held  in  Sao  Paulo,  early 
part  of  1926. 

Municipal  regulations  regarding  radio  antennae . . 

Cotton  shipments  and  crop  prospects,  Pernambuco,  quarter 
ended  Mar.  31,  1925. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Manaos,  quarter  ending  June, 
30,  1925. 

Hotel  and  amusement  palace  for  Olinda,  bathing  resort  near 
Recife. 

Construction  work  in  Porto  Alegre . . 

Crop  and  commodity  movement  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1925. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1925,  and  construction  and  development  work  in  Pernambuco. 
New  Brazilian  immigration  regulations,  effective  Oct.  1, 1925.... 

Brazilian  cotton  inspection  and  grading  regulations . . . 

Cost  of  living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Salaries  of  Brazilian  railway  employees _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Rio  de  Janeiro  financial  and  commerical  market  during  June, 


Date 

- 1- 


July  16 

July  17  I 

...do _ 

Aug.  10 


July 

11 

July 

13 

July 

15 

July 

17 

...do. 

...do. 

1  July 

18 

1  July 

23 

|..-do - 1 

i  July  30  { 

.  Aug.  4 

_ do . 

.  Aug.  5  I 

_ do.....' 

...do . 


Executive  decree  of  Jan.  13, 1925,  provides  for  a  national  depart-  i 
ment  of  public  instruction. 

Coffee  exports  from  Pernambuca  crop  year  1924-25 . 

Railroads  in  the  State  of  Minas  Oeraes . . . 

Proposed  increase  in  Brazilian  postal  rates . . . 

Brazilian  shipping  notes . . . . 

Proposed  establishment  of  free  port  at  Nictheroy . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  July,  1925 . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  cotton  receipts  during  the  first  six  months  of  1925. 
Balance  sheet  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  on  July  31,  1925 . 


Aug.  7 

Aug.  8 

...do . . 

Aug.  9  ' 
Aug.  11 

...do . 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  17 
.Aug.  19 


CHILE 


.Author 


Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 

W.  Perry  George,  consul  at 
Buenos  Aires. 


Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Pernambuco. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Archer  Woodford,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Sao  Paulo. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 

Do. 

Gaston  A.  Coumoyer,  vice 
consul  at  Manaos. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 

E.  Kitchel  Farrand,  vice 
consul  at  Porto  Alegre. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Fred  C.  Austin,  jr. 
.  A.  Gaulin. 

'  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


»t 


Bolivian  commerce  through  the  port  of  Arica,  for  1924. 


July 


1 


Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1925. 

Exports  from  Antofagasta  during  June,  1925 . . 

Numerous  fundamental  problems  dealt  with  during  the  agricul¬ 
tural  congress  held  in  Concepcion, 
liarge  loan  authorized  for  the  municipality  of  Iquique . 

CULOMBU 

Construction  of  dwellings  in  Cartagena. . 


July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

July 


18 

23 

I 

28  1 


14 


31 


Annual  reporton  commerce  and  industriesof  Cartagena  for  1924.;  Aug.  14 

COSTA  RICA  j 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Port  Limon  consular  dis-  {  July  23 
trict,  quarter  ended  June  30, 1925.  ' 

Law  to  abolish  consular  invoices  in  Costa  Rica,  effective  after  July  28 


Oct.  22,  1925. 

The  by-products  of  the  banana  industry . |  July  20 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries . i  Aug.  11 


Egmont  C.  von  Tresekow, 
consul  at  Arica. 

Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Ben.  C.  Matthews,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Antofagasta. 

Robert  L.  Mosier,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Concepcion. 

Harry  Campbell. 


Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Do. 


John  James  Meily,  consul  at 
Port  Limon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jos4. 
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Reports  received  to  May  IB,  19S6 — Continued 


Subject 


Date 


CUBA  I 

Sugar  production  of  the  Matanzas  district,  1924-2S . >  July  1 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  (or  June,  1925 . .  July  24 

Construction  of  penitentiary  on  Isle  of  Pines . ^  July  30 

Sugar  production  in  Santiago de  Cuba  consular  district  for  1924-25.'  Aug.  10 

BCUADOR  ^ 

The  market  (or  toilet  preparations . |  July  24 

Ecuadorian  exports  (or  the  year  1924 . !  .Vug.  11 

OUATBMALA 

Commerce  and  industries  (or  quarter  ending  June  30, 1925 . ,  July  21 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries . I  July  31 

Imj^itation  of  patent  medicines  into  Guatemala  absolutely  pro-  j  Aug.  3 

Registration  of  motor  vehicles . !  Aug.  14 

I 

HAITI 

Economic  and  trade  review  of  Haiti . '  July  27 

HONDURAS  I 

Economic  review  (or  March  quarter  (1925) .  May  29 

Honduran  new  patent  law . '  June  1 

Honduran  trade-mark  law . '...do . 

American  company  makes  record  sugar  shipment . i  Aug.  12 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  (w  western  Nicaragua,  July  23 

Juarter  ended  June  30, 1925. 

y  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  Aug.  13 

FANAMA 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries . j  Aug.  18 

PARAQUAT 

Internal-revenue  receipts  of  Paraguay,  six  months  ending  June  July  30 
30, 1925.  ! 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  revision  of  personal  i  Aug.  4 
labor  law,  banking,  etc. 

Plant  in  Paraguay  u^  as  anti-snake-bite  remedy . i  Aug.  0  i 

I 

VENCZUILA 

June  shipments  of  petroleum,  and  notes  on  the  industry... 


Import  and  export  trade  of  Puerto  Cabello  consular  district,  1922 
and  1923. 

Cacao  situation  in  Venezuela. . . 


Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  (or  quarter  ended  June 
3a  1925. 

Oorfee  report  for  July,  1925 . 


July  15 
July  17 
July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  22 


.Vnthor 


James  V.  Whitfield,  consul 
at  Matanzas. 

A.  C.  Frost,  consul  at  Ha- 
bana. 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Nueva  Oerona. 

Francis  R.  Steward  consul 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


Richard  P.  Butrick,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 


Philip  Holland,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consu 
at  Port  au  Prince. 


George  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

George  P.  Waller,  consul  at 
Ceiba. 


Harold  Playter,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Do. 


H.  D.  Myeis,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City 


Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  at 
Asimcidn 
Do. 

Do 


Charles  F.  Payne,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Maracaibo. 

William  P.  Garrety,  consul 
at  Puerto  Cabello. 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  La  Guairo. 

William  P.  Garrety 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 
at  Maracaibo 


